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Motes. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PLAGIARY. 

I HAVE an old copy, dated 1614, of Cam- 
den’s ‘Remaines,’ which is a prime favourite, 
because it contains much information about 
various matters, together with some interest- 
ing particulars regarding the times of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. With the exception 
of one paper, it was all composed by the early 
historian of our country, the master and 
friend of Ben Jonson. The title of this 
article is as follows: “The Excellencie of 
the English Tongue by R. C. of Anthony 
Esquire to W. C.” That is to say, it was a 
contribution on the subject written at the 
request of William Camden by his friend 
Richard Carew, and inserted by the former, 
as a supplement to his own paper entitled 
‘ Languages,’ in this edition of his book, for, 
according to Mr. Arber,* it does not appear in 


* See his reprint of Puttenham’s ‘The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ p. 9, where Carew’s name is wrongly 
given as William. On p. 15 he tells us that the 
paper contains “‘ten pages.” It contains only eight 
anda half. Mr. Arber there also quotes a sentence 
from Carew in which there are three variations | 
from the page open before me. I mention these | 
facts in no captious spirit, because I know how | 
difficult was his task, and [I am grateful to him 
for his labours. 


| the first, which was published in 1605. This 
‘short essay, though not a little indebted, I 
think, to what the author may have read in 
Sir Philip Sidney and Puttenham, neverthe- 
less contains two passages of especial interest, 
which are altogether his own. With these | 
am chietly concerned. But [ must first refer 
to the plagiarist who, as if dreading the fate 
that would one day overtake him in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
wisely wrote, as it has been foolishly said, 
‘**under the veil of anonymity.” In the fifth 
volume of the ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ p. 428, 
there is a reprint entitled “ Vindex Anglicus ; 
or, the ne of the English Language, 
Defended and Asserted. Printed Anno Dom. 
MDCXLIV. Quarto, containing six pages.” It 
fills five and a half in the above splendid 
collection, and is of about the same length 
as Carew’s, on which it is mainly based, 
though there is a slight attempt at disguising 
the language. The fraction that remains 
consists of pilferings from Camden’s own 
paper, a quotation from an author whose 
name is not given, and a collection of neolo- 
gisms of a most extraordinary character, 
which the reader is earnestly recommended 
to avoid. 

In Carew’s essay there is no passage better 
known than the following, though it has been 


|'more than once attributed wrongly to his 


friend :— 
“I come now to the last and sweetest point of 


| the sweetnesse of our tongue, which shall appeare 


the more plainely, if like two Turkeyses or the 


| London Drapers wee match it with our neighbours. 


The Italian is pleasant but without sinewes as a 
still flowing water. The French, delicate, but even 


| nice as a woman, scarce daring to open her lippes 


for feare of ee ring her countenance. The Spanish 
maiesticall, but fulsome, running too much on the 
O. and le like the divell ina play. The Dutch 


| manlike but withall verie harsh, as one readie at 


everie word to pickeaquarrell. Now we in borrow- 
ing from them, give the strength of consonants to 
the Italian, the full sound of wordes to the French, 
the varietie of terminations to the Spanish, and the 
mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch, and so 
(like Bees) gather the honey of their good properties 
and leave the dregges to themselves. And thus 
when substantialnesse combineth with delightful- 


| nesse, fulnesse with finenesse, seemelinesse with 


portlinesse, and currantnesse w ith staye dnesse, how 
can the language which consisteth of all these sound 
other then most full of sweetnes ?”—* Remaines,’ 
In these extracts the original spelling is 
preserved, but I have not given the old v or s. 

Vindex transmutes the pure gold of these 
vigorous and striking sentences into such 
dross as this: 

“The sweetness of our language I doubt not to 
compare with oe, vulgar whatsoever ; let us put 
it to the trial and compare it with others. The 
Italian I confess is an excellent, princely, and 
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ee language, upon which the best judgments for the } purpose of showing the reader what 


ook with great respect; yet it wants sinews, an 
passes as a silent water. The French are truly 
delicate, but too affected and effeminate. The 
Spanish majestical, but terrible and boisterous. 
The Dutch manly, but very harsh. Now we, in 
borrowing from each of them, give the strength of 
consonants to the Italian, the full sound of syllables 
to the French, the variety of termination with 
milder accents to the Spaniard, and dissolve with 
more facility the Dutch vowels; like bees, gather- 
ing their perfections, leave their dross to them 
selves: So, when substance combineth with delight, 
plenty with delicacy, beauty with majesty, and 
expedition with gravity, what can want to the per- 
fection of such a language ? 
Omitte mirari 

Fumum, et opes, strepitumque Rome. 

Admire not then the smoaky fume, 

The wealth and train of mighty ged 

Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. v. p. 431. 

What this inimitable de scription es a great 
city, in which Horace (‘ Carmina,’ iii. 29) is at 
his best, has todo with the subject Vindex 
alone could tell us. No quotation could be, 
it would seem, more inapposite. 

I will now give Carew’s estimate of some 
of the authors who had up to his time adorned 
our literature :— 

“Adde hereunto, that whatsoever grace any 
other language carrieth in verse or Prose, in Tropes 
or Metaphors, in Ecchoes and Agnominations, they 
may all bee lively and exactly represented in ours : 
will you have Platoes veine? read Sir Thomas 
Smith, the lonicke? Sir Thomas Moore. Ciceroes? 
Ascham, Varro? Chaucer, Demosthenes? Sir lohn 
Cheeke (who in his treatise to the Rebels hath com 
yas all the figures of Rhetorick. Will you reade 

irgil’ take the Earle of Surrey. Catullus? Shake- 
spheare and Barlowes fragment, Ovid? Daniell, 
Lucan? Spencer, Martial? Sir Iohn Davies and 
others: will you have all in all for Prose and verse? 
take the miracle of our age Sir Philip Sidney. 

A word of explanation may be here allowed. 
The Varro mentioned is not “ the most learned 
of the Romans,” but the author of the * Argo 
nautica, of which there are only a few 
ortions extant, bearing little resemblance, 
should say, to Chaucer’s work. The name 
Barlowe is an evident misprint for Marlowe, 
and the “fragment” is his unfinished poe m 
of ‘ Hero and Leander,’ which was afterwards 
completed by Chapman. With regard to the 
spelling of Shakespeare, there can be no 
doubt that the second / is superfluous and a 
printer’s error, because we find the name 
given correctly on two other pages in the 
volume, 128 and 324. This is an interesting 
fact when we consider that the book w: is 
published nearly two years before the poet's 
death. Furthermore, | believe it to be what 
Camden himself thought the correct spelling, 
for in his chapter on ‘Surnames’ he writes 


“ Broad-speare, Breake-speare, Shake-speare,” 


| language: We judged it impossible, 


was their origin (p. 128). 

To Carew’s list of English writers I must 
add Camden’s, though it has already appeared 
in these pages : 

‘**These may sutlice for some Poeticall descriptions 
of our auncient Poets; if 1 would come to our time, 
what a world could I present to you out of Sir P hilip 
Sidney, Edw.[m] Spencer, Samuel Daniel, Hugh 
Holland, Ben. Lohnson, Thomas Campion, Mich. 
Drayton, George Chapman, lohn Marston, William 
Shakespeare, and other most pregnant wits of these 
our times, a succeeding ages may iustly ad- 
mire.” —P. 32 


There can be no doubt that Vindex is 
very much indebted to the writers just 


quoted, as will appear from the following 
extract :— 
“What variety doth any other nation brag of, 


almost with equal felicity 
made our own? The Italian courtier, the French 
Salust, the Spanish Guzman, the Latin Naso, and 
the Greek Polybius; who would read that match- 
less essay of Mr. Sandys, upon the .Eneids, and, 
would not think it writ so by the peerle ss’ Maro 
himself? How properly hath the An wned Lord 
Bacon taught us e speak the terms of art, in our 
till we saw it 
which difficulty when | see overcome, 
makes me despair of nothing. What matchless and 
incomparable Leepy of eloquence hath this time of 
civil war afforded ? ame there ever from a prince's 
pen such exact ns as are his maje sty’s 
declarations’ Were there ever speeches uttered 
in better language, or sweeter expressions, than 
those of the noble and learned Lord Digby, and 
some other worthy personages? Did ever nation 
expose choicer, more honourable or eloquent dis- 
courses, than ours hath done ¢n our sovereign’s 
behalf, since these unhappy divisions? There is no 
sort of verse either ancient, or modern, which we 
are not able to equal by imitation; we have our 
English Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Juvenal, 
Martial, and Catullus: in the Earl of Surry, Daniel, 
Johnson, Spencer, Don [Donne], Shakespei ar, and 
the glory of the rest, Sandys and Sydney. * Harl. 
Mise.,’ vol. v. pp. 430-1. 

In all this patchwork the only thing that is 
interesting 1s the reference to the time when 
it was done. But I need not give any more 
instances. The whole article is a plagiarism 
from beginning to end, with a single excep- 
tion, which I will mention anon. 

There is only one quotation from an English 
author, whose name is not given : 

** For one of our great wits (who understood most 
languages in Europe) attirms, ‘That in uttering 
sweetly and properly the conceit of the mind, which 
is the end of speech, we parallel any other tongue 
in the world; and that our language is such, that 
foreigners, looking upon it now, may deservedly 
say, 

Ipsa, suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri. 

She now abounds in proper store, 

And stands in need of us no more.’”—P). 431-2. 


But Vindex, loving a big word and a 


that we have not 


performed ; 
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Latin line, could not give correctly what 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote :— 

“ But for the uttering sweetly, and properly the 
conceits of the minde, which is the end of speech, 
that hath it [his mother-tongue] equally with any 
other tongue in the world.” —‘ Apologie for Poetrie, 
p. 70, Arber’s reprint. 

I do not know who Vindex Anglicus was. 
One is tempted to think that he must have 
been a schoolmaster who composed this 
essay for the benefit of his pupils, and was 
able, through their ignorance, to deck himself | 
in borrowed plumes without any fear of 
detection. But I must be just to him and 
say that he had a genuine love for the 
language, and protested against the hideous 
neologisms of the time, which threatened to 
destroy its purity. As this is the only 
original part of his article, it is but right that 
the list of words which must be avoided | 
should be quoted :— 

“Let me afford you a few examples, and I am 
deceived if they will not move both your anger and 
laughter; read and censure. Adpugne, Algale, 
Adstupiate, Daffe, Defust, Depex, Brochity, Bulbi- 
tate, Extorque, Ebriolate, Caprious, Contrast, 
Catillate, Fraxate, Froyce, Imporcate, Incenabe, 
Incasse, Gingreate, Glabretall, Halitate, Ligurition, 
Lureate, Kemand, Mephitick, Mirminodized, Ob- 
salutate, Orbation, Nixious, Naustible, Plumative, 
Prodigity, Puellation, Raption, Rerest, Rumatize, 
Sudate, Solestick, Sracone, Subgrund, Tridiculate, 
Tristful, Wadshaw, Xantical, Yexate, Vitulate, | 
Undosous, Vambrash, Zoografe.”—P. 433. 

I feel sure that Dr. Murray, if unacquainted 
with it, will be glad of the reference. 

Vindex ends his paper thus :— 

“Though in this conclusion I here strike sail, and | 
vail to the learned languages; let not that detract | 
from the worth of ours, which is parallel. if not | 
superior to the best remaining; it 1s as courteous 
as the Spanish, and court-like as the French, as 
amorous as the Italian, and as fluent as any; 
wherefore think me not over-weighted with affec- 
tion, if I believe the most renowned of other nations, 
to have laid the very elixir of their tongue’s perfec- | 
tion in trust with our island.”—Pp. 443-4. 
It is “ tristful” te say that this is a plagiarism | 
from Camden, who wrote :— 

“Omitting this, pardon mee and thinke me not 
overballanced with affection, if 1 thinke that our 
English tongue is (1 will not say as sacred as the 
Hebrew, or as learned as the Greeke), but as fluent 
as the Latine, as courteous as the Spanish, as court- 
like as the French, and as amorous as the Ltalian 
as some Italianated amorous have confessed.” 

* Remaines,’ p. 28. 

The peroration of R. Carew’s discourse, if I 
may so term it, is very interesting, as will be 
seen from the following quotation, with which, 
as it contains an apology, | will finish : 

* And thus if mine owne eyes bee not blinded by 


affection, | have made yours to see that the most | 
renowned of other nations have layed up, as in | 


treasure, and entrusted the Divisos orbe Britannos, 
with the rarest iewels of their lips perfections, 
whether you respect the understanding for sig- 
nificancie, or the memorie for easinesse, or the con- 
ceite for plentifulnesse, or the eare for pleasant- 
nesse: wherin if enough be delivered, to adde more 
then enough were superfluous ; if too little, 1 leave 
it to be supplyed by better stored capacities ; if 
ought amisse, [ submit the same to the discipline of 
every able and impartiall censurer.”—* Remaines,’ 

p. 44. 

Joun T. Curry. 
‘Joux Aproyns THE Devit’s APPAREL,’ 
The third in one edition and the fourth in 

the other edition of the ‘Hundred Merry Tales’ 

relates that in a market town of Suffolk 
there was a stage play in which a man named 

John Adroyns, who came from another vil- 

lage, acted the part of the devil. In the 

evening when the acting was over he 

‘“‘departyd fro the sayde market towne to go home 

to his owne house, & because he had there no change 


| of clothyng he went forth in hys dyvellys apparell.” 
| On the way he surprises a priest and some 


other poachers who are cony-catching. They 
are frightened by the apparition of the demon, 
and leave behind them a horse with the conies 
they had caught. John mounts the horse 
and rides to the house of the gentleman to 
whom the warren belongs, and there also 
causes a consternation, but at length con- 
vinces them of his harmlessness and of his 
identity. 

“ By this tale ye may se that men feare many 
tymes more than they nede, whiche hathe caused 
men to beleue that sperytes and deuyls haue ben 
sene in dyuers places, whan it hathe ben nothynge 


so. 


There is a Lancashire variant of this legend, 


| The story, however, like many others, has an 


Oriental analogue, and is to be found in the 
‘Avadanas, which were translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese some fifteen centuries 
ago :— 

**Ouce upon a time, in the kingdom of Gandhara, 
there were some actors who (then, as now, suffering 
from want) went to seek a livelihood in other lands. 


| They had to cross Mount Balasena, in the middle 


of which there were of* old many demons, who 
feasted on human flesh and were called rakshas. 
Now they gathered together and laid themselves 
down to rest in the middle of this mountain; but 
as the wind was cold they lighted a fire and slep* 
around it. Amongst the actors was one who suf 
fered much from the cold, and so, putting on the 
stage dress in which the part of a rakshas was 
played, he turned again to the fire and seated him- 
self. At this moment, roused probably by his move- 
ments, some of the band started from slumber, and, 


| scarcely awake, saw a demon sitting by the fire. 


Without stopping to examine, they left him there, 
running off as fast as their legs would carry them, 
and with cries of fear mutually frightening each 
other until all the band was roused and in com- 
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plete fright and flight. 
ing over the fire, seeing all his comrades on the move, 
rose alsu to see where they were, and pursued them, 
running after and wom ee Sh his efforts to overtake 
them. The actors, seeing the devil coming quickly 
after them, felt their fears increase threefold, und 
strove the harder to escape. They leapt over hills 
and rivers, they threw themselves into canals and 
ditches; at last, bruised and bleeding, they sank 
exhausted on the earth. But now the daylight, 
and they recognized the devil.’ 


When this was given in my ‘Black Knight 

of Ashton’ I had not in mind the story of 

John Adroyns. Wicuram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


AFTER Trout. — The Editorial 
postseript anf, p. 366, will find many an 
approving reader. That “seekers after truth” 
frequently escape notice in theirown country 
there can be no doubt. Unless a man gets 


SEEKERS 


his name in the papers about once a month | 


he has little chance of being known. I have 
an instance. The late Mr. H. S. Ashbee 
escaped recognition by any of the English 
dictionaries, but has an appreciative notice 
in a French dictionary of far greater reputa- 
tion than any English work. He is in the 
supplement to Larousse. But here comes a 
funny thing. A new edition of Larousse is 
in course of rublication. The (new ?) editor 
says to himself, “ Ashbee ! whois he? 


heard of him. ‘Or with his head!” So, just 


I never | 


as Ashbee has acquired worldwide celebrity | 


for his gifts to the nation, and all the die 
tionaries of his own country will have him 
in, he is left out of the new French one! 
There is a good notice of him already in the 
*D.N.B’ Ratea THomas. 
Manx Gaeric.—In a query anfe, p. 344, 
are two statements of interest. 
a movement is on foot to revive the fine old 
tongue of Yn Ellan Sheeant, the Enchanted 
Isle, and the other that the language is still 
spoken by five thousand people. When ona 
visit recently to the island I was informed 


One is that | 


that none but the old people knew any Manx, | 


and that there is no one left now who cannot 
speak English. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent the Manx Scriptures 
are read at the present day. 

l wish to male a few suggestions as to the 
needs of Mannin in this matter. First and 
foremost there is the need for a good grammar. 
Kelly’s grammar, published by the Manx 
Society, is difficult to obtain, and besides is 
absolutely unscientific. We must remember 
that Kelly was a lad in his teens when he 
compiled this work. From his account it 
is impossible to arrive at a knowledge of 
the pronunciation. Who, for instance, after 


Manxmen 


Now the poor devil shiver- | reading Kelly could say how the diphthong 


fe should be pronounced, as in thie, a house? 
Uniformity of orthography is especially 
needed. The writings in Manx that are now 
to be obtained are mostly the composition 
of the clergy, each of whom seems to have 
spelt according to his own fancy. 

lf Manx is to be restored at all, there must 
be an effort made by the many Manxmen 
who speak English only, and for them an 
exercise book should be compiled on the 
model of Fr. O'Growny’s ‘ Lessons in Irish’; 
classes for Manx should be held in the even- 
ings at several centres throughout the island, 
and original composition should be en- 
couraged ; a few keen collectors could very 
probably soon collect enough material for a 
supplement to the Manx dictionary, which is 
far from complete ; literary meetings should 
be held in Douglas, Ramsey, Peel, and Castle- 
town bi-monthly, or more frequently ; and 
the English summer visitors should be in- 
vited to assist, many of them, as I know, 
taking a deep interest in all connected with 
the island. Lastly, the singing of ‘ Carvals’ 
and songs in Manx should be e ‘ncouraged by 
an annual Eisteddfod, at first on a small 
scale. This might be combined with the 
July Tynwald meeting. 

There is plenty of enthusiasm among Eng- 
lish people who know “ Mannin veg veen”— 
[ know two here in Russia. Let the educated 
show enthusiasm also, and they 
will find eager assistants in their under- 
taking. Frem. G. ACKERLEY. 

Seemansheim, Libau, Russia. 


Warsurton=Wersurn’s Town.— Users of 
the lamented Canon Taylor’s ‘Names and 
their Histories’ may like to note that the 
unique name of this Cheshire village has 
no connexion with A.-S. weard, watchman 
(p. 365), but is derived from St. Werburh, 
the Mercian King Wulfhere’s virgin daughter, 
to whom the parish church is dedicated, and 
who was buried at Chester. The number of 
people who have derived their surname 
trom this one Mersey village is astonishing. 

HARRISON, 


BOLINGBROKE AND THE C cassics. — Mr. 
Sichel, in ‘ Bolingbroke and his Times’ (just 
published), quotes a letter (pp. 185-6) from 
St. John, of July, 1705, “addressed to 
some nameless clergyman, who appears 
to have been one of the twitterers over 
Blenheim.” The errors in the four lines of 
Greek verse quoted are fatal to St. John’s 
reputation as a classical scholar, even making 
all allowance e for Mr. Sichel’s note at p. 186 
that “the mistakes in the ‘ etas,’ &c., may be 
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due to transcription.” They contain about 
half as many errors as words. 

But the “nameless clergyman” should 
have been identified by an editor so well 
acquainted with the literary history of the 
yeriod. He was undoubtedly the Rev. Joshua 
Seen Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
1695-1712, of whom the great Bentley said 
that “he knew as much Greek as a Greek 
cobbler.” This is proved by the mention of 
’"Avaxpéwv Xpiotiavos at p. 186. Barnes's 
edition of Anacreon (or rather of the frag- 
ments attributed to him) was published by 
the Cambridge University Press in 1705. It 
is dedicated to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and contains “efligies” of Anacreon, of the 
duke, and of Barnes himself. Barnes's ‘ Ana- 


creon Christianus,’ in Greek and Latin, with | 


copious notes, is printed at pp. 384-401. 
Barnes's life is, it need scarcely be said, in- 
cluded in the * D.N.B.’ C. E. D. 

Guinea.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ says :— 

* The guinea is the ordinary unit for a professional 
fee and for a subscr iIption to a society or institution; 
the prices obtained for works of art, racehorses, 
and sometimes landed property, are also stated in 
guineas. Otherwise the word is now only occasion- 
ally used.” 

And a quotation is given “1885, Act 48 Vict. 
c. 16, § 16: ‘Such substitutes....... shall be 
paid at the rate of seven guineas per day.’” 

What is remarkable about this quotation is 
that the legislature has done all it can of late 
years to discountenance the guinea. This 
course it seems bound to take, as it will not 
coin guineas. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, various officials act contrary to the 
authority that coins them! Thus in the 
Morning Post for 11 October I read that a 
person was fined six guineas and nine guineas 
costs. Now, if this bill of nine guineas 
“costs” was put before one of the other 
officials—to wit, a taxing master—he would 
say: “Guineas! No guineas allowed. The 
legislature gives solicitors ten shillings or 
twenty shillings in the Acts of Parliament 
regulating costs: the odd shillings must be 
taxed off.” However, solicitors do charge 
guineas as an ordinary fee, and even (as a 
sort of protest, I suppose) put them in bills 
which may be taxed. 

But why should legal professional men be 
thus limited, when tradesmen and others are 
not interfered with! A walk along any 
street in the empire at once discloses the 
fact that the guinea is universal. The 
tailors charge guineas for almost everything ; 
the bootmakers do the same ; but I have not 


apartments, are let in guineas. The origin of 
this, I am told, was that the odd shillings 
were to pay the agent's commission. This 
may perhaps be the origin of some auc- 
tioneers selling chattels for guineas. But 
practically, in the present day, if a furnished 
house is let for, say, one thousand guineas 
for the summer season (about May, June, and 
July)—a common price in London—the owner 
takes that sum and the agent charges his 
commission on 1,050/. 

What the ‘N.E D.’ says was no doubt per- 
fectly accurate for that time, but the guinea 
| has made rapid progress in public favour 

recently. There seems to be no stamping it 
| out—not even at the Royal Mint. 
Tuomas. 


3ALL’s Roap, Nortu Lonpox.—A 
correspondent in the Daily Mail of 9 Nov. 
answers the oft-repeated question as to the 
origin of the nomenclature of this well-known 
London road. His reply is, I think, worth 
| preserving in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

*“ Ball’s Pond was formerly a spot famous for 
bull-baiting and other brutal sports. It derived 
its name from a person named John Ball, who kept 
a house of entertainment there about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. A large pond, which 
remained till the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, was coupled with the name of the host.”— 
Parochial Report of St. Paul’s Church, Canonbury. 

Freperick T. Hipcame. 

1, Rodney Place, Clifton. 


SHEEPSHANKS Epicram. (See 2™' S. xii. 68, 
98, 359.)—The following epigram is given 
in an interesting book, ‘Reminiscences of 
Oxford, by a friend of mine, the Rev. William 
Tuckwell, M.A., formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford ; but I do not think that he 
is correct in attributing it to the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D.D., formerly Professor of Modern 
History and Fellow of Merton College :— 
The Satyrs of old were Satyrs of note, 

With the head of a man and the feet of a goat ; 
But the Satyrs of this day all Satyrs surpass, 
With the shanks of a sheep and the head of an ass. 

Looking over an old volume of ‘N. & Q.’— 
often a pleasure mingled with pain for the loss 
of many correspondents—I find the author- 
ship of the epigram discussed, and variants 
of the above form given; and though the 
authorship is not proved, yet it is said to 
have been written on a Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, named Sheepshanks, who 
had spelt the ‘Satires’ of Juvenal as 
“Satyrs.” Before the Christian era it is 
remarkable to note the general belief in 
satyrs, and we find them alluded to in 


observed that butchers have yet adopted the | Isaiah xiii. 21 and xxxiv. 14 as haunting 
guinea. All furnished houses, and frequently | desolated Babylon. The Hebrew word is 
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ovyye’ (stirim: Satpovea : pilosi) We find 
their ‘saltatory powers alluded to in Virgil, 
Ecl. v. 73, and ia Horace, ‘ Ars Poetica,’ v. 232, 
233, though it is certainly difticult to see how 
they could have “ tripped it on the light fan 
tastic toe” or even walked with feet like 
those of a goat. The “great god Pan” in 
Mrs. Browning's beautiful poem is thus repre- 
sented. The probability is that a cynocepha 
lus was intended, or a large qui vicouenaen 
baboon like a gorilla. An animal of this 
kind is owed in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ vol. iii. p. 1140. Probability points to 
a Cambridge origin of the epigram. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Youturut M.P.s.—One of the qualifica- 
tions for a member of Parliament nowadays 
is to be of full legal age, but it was not always 
so. Edmund Waller, the poet, obtained a 
seat in the House of Commons when he was 
only sixteen years of age (see his life by 
Percival Stockdale, prefixed to his works, 
1772). Then again : — 

**Sir Thomas Wallingham the IV. represented the 
city of Rochester in at least three Ne somone and 
Kent County, with Sir Peter Manwood, in 1614; 
whilst his son, then only fourteen years of age and 
knighted, represented Poole in the same Parliament. 
He and his son, Sir Thomas the V., were both 
living at Chislehurst in 1622-33, and in separate 
houses, for they were both assessed for a subsidy in 
1622, the father in a sum of 20/. and the son in the 
sum of 5/.”—Webb, * History of Chislehurst,’ p. 142. 

AYEAHR. 

New Cross, 8. FE. 


* Outrinper.”—I find no mention in diction- 
aries of the use of this word for a commercial 
traveller—or rather for such a traveller who 
drove a horse and gig—such a “ bagman” as 
we find in chap. xiv. of ‘ Pickwick.’ I well 
remember, when every one was talking of the 
Rugeley poisoning cases in 1855, hearing one 
of the supposed victims, who is referred to in 
‘The Life and C areer of Wm. Palmer’ as a 
“sporting bagman,” spoken of as an “ out- 
rider,” and I have heard the same word 
similarly used at other times by old-fashioned 
folks. I believe it originated with the advent 
of railways, and was used to distinguish a 
traveller who drove round in a gig for orders 
from one who used the new iron roads 


. B. 


“ MacHINE”=Pusiic Coacu. — note 
(ante, p. 336) that machine has been used by 
Southey and Thackeray for a public coach. 
An earlier use is that of John Wesley, who 
recorded in his diary, under date 15 August, 
1763, “I went in the one-day machine to 


Bath” (Wesley's ‘ Journals,’ vol. iii. p. 135). 


Some information inline the history of 
this coach would be interesting. 
AtrreD F. Ropprns. 
“Ary Fours,” A Kentish Game.—<As the 
* Victoria County Histories” are to contain 
an account of the natural products of all 
counties, I submit the following extract from 
Richard Seymour's ‘ Compleat Gamester’ 
fifth edition, 1734, part ii. p. 10) to the editor 
of the Kentish volumes :— 
All Fours. This Game is very much played in 
Kent, from which County it derives its Original, 
one tho’ it be but a V ulgar Game, great Sums have 


been lost at it. - 
Q. V. 


ApJecTIvVAL CHANGE.—My impression is 
that people used to speak and to write of a 
large-sized bowl, a * volumed novel, a 
double-barrelled gun, and so forth. At 
present we have a large-size bowl, a three- 
volume novel, a double-barrel gun. I say 
nothing -in favour or disfavour of either one 
form or the other. I merely note what seems 
to me to be a change. Sr. Switary. 


Qurrits. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Two Quarratns.-- 1 have in my 
possession a very imperfect copy—lacking 
title-page—of the first edition of * The Diall 
of Princes’ (1557), which in weak moments 
I sometimes think may have passed through 
Shakespeare's hands, for in the right-hand 
corner of folio 222, recto, is written “Shak,” 
with the remains of a tailed letter, the corner 
having suffered from wear and tear ; and the 
letters “G.S.”—which might possibly stand 
for Gulielmus Shakespeare — are impressed 
on the leather binding. The following quat- 
rains are written at the foot of two of the 
pages in the old court-hand style :— 

** Dull earthly drosse where in consistes thy pryde, 
thy state and greatest glory goes to grounde, the 
bed of wormes where in thou shalt abide, willbee 
corrupte xd and thou filthy founde.” 

*Lbost not of my Exelence, my faultes are Publike 
knowne : I seeke not for preheminence, my skill it 
is my owne. 

Have any of your readers met with these 
quatrains elsewhere ! 
E. THISELTON. 

28, Millman Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Joun Voyrez.—There is a Staffordshire 
saying that “the county potters could never 
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make a good pot until the Frenchman 
taught them how, and got a flogging 
in the Stone Jug for his wages.” The | 
witness to this saying is the mutilated 
vase in the Holburne Museum at Bath, of 
which a photogr may be found in 
Chaffers’s ‘Ceramic Gallery.’ It bears date 


birth. John Main came to Maine between 
1630 and 1640, and with him came one John 
Atwell, who married Main’s daughter. They 


| settled at Falmouth and 1 North \ Yarmouth 


1769, and is signed “I. Voyez,” with Pal- | 


mer’s stamp upon the material of the base, 
and is thus witness to the mastership of the 


designer and the incompetence of the manu- | 


facturer. 1769 is the year in which Voyez 
was imprisoned for three months in Stone (?) 
Gaol, after his flogging. The semi-nude 
figure of a girl (for the making of which 
during work hours, in the company of a 


model and a stone jug of London stout, he | 


obtained wage of whip and imprisonment 
upon complaint) utilized 
in this design. A glance at the “pot which 
failed in the baking” shows its superiority 
to anything produced in Staffordshire at an 
earlier date, and also that, in outline at any 
rate, all Wedgwood’s later productions suffer 
beside it. A very fine bas-relief of Prometheus 
carved in ivory by Voyez is shown in the 
same case, and is reproduced upon the sides 
of this master vase. Other work of even 
greater interest, and by the same hand, is to 


(the present town of York, Maine), having 
for neighbours Battens, Felts, Carrals, Prebles, 
and Corbins. Associated with them were the 
noted colonists Richard Cleaves, a Devonian ; 
Richard Martin, son of a mayor of Plymouth ; 
and one John Tucker, who named his home 
Stogumber, after his birthplace in Somerset- 
shire. Richard Corbin and one of the Atwells 
were killed by the Indians, 11 August, 1676. 
John Atwell is perhaps the child aged one 
year in the Visitation of Devonshire in 1620 
(Harleian Society’s Publications, p. 12), and 
as such from Kenton and Mamhead. Can 
any one place John Main, his wife Elizabeth, 
or any of his children, as born in Devon- 
shire? Any information thankfully received 
and acknowledged as of great value for 
contemplated genealogy. 
Sruart C. 
308, West 33rd Street, New York. 


requested as to 


| the earliest approximate mention of Speaker’s, 


be sean at the Holburne. I should be glad | 


of information as to the parentage and career 
of Voyez, other than the partisan statements 
of Wedgwood’s biographers. Also I should 
be glad to know where specimens of his 
skill in ivory, wood, gem-engraving, and gold- 
smith’s work are to be seen outside the 
Holburne Museum. J. A. Goopentnp. 
Bordighera. 


Avruor or Sayrnc.—Who was it who said, 
in speaking of a herald, “The silly man did 
not know even his own silly business ” ? 
neec hardly say that it is not from any 
symoathy with the sentiment that I ask the 
question. C. BS. 

[Semething resembling it is in ‘ Rob Roy,’ where 


the dder Osbaldistone says to the younger, @ propos | 


of yoetry, “*‘ Why, Frank, you do not even _under- 
stard the beggarly trade you have chosen,” vol. i 


p. 3, “ Border Edition.” 


STRAWBERRY LeEAvEs.— What is the deriva- 
tim of the strawberry leaves in the coronets 
of certain ranks of peers? The ordinary 
books of reference, as well as the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ have been consulted in 
vain. A. N 


ATWELL AND MAIN Famiites.— Many early 
2olonists of the present state of Maine 
were Devonshire men, and some effort is 


Lord Mayor's, Court, naval, military, domes- 
tic, and institutions’ chaplains. 
(Rev.) H. Hawkrns. 
23, Parkhurst Road, Colney Hatch, N. 


“Eve stoop AT THE GARDEN GATE.”—Who 
is the author of the following, or in what 
collection of poems may it be found ?— 

Eve stood at the Garden gate 
In the hush of an Eastern spring. 
The last word may read ‘* morn.” 
M. Jacoms-Hoop. 
Broadwater House, Tunbridge Wells. 


at — On 
a tombstone bearing the date 1700, on the 
pavement of the parish church at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, there is an epitaph which reads 
thus: 

Oft spreading trees malignant winds do blast 

And blustring stormes do rend, root out at last 

The earths turn’d up the shatterd branches by 

Thus throu deaths rage things in disorders ly. 
Have these lines been included in any pub- 
lished collection of epitaphs? Are they a 
quotation from any printed book which was 
in vogue at their date? By whom were they 
composed? The position of “by” is notable, 
and “disorder” in the plural. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

A Survivat or PaGanism.—There is a 
common belief amongst the country folk in 
Herefordshire that it is unlucky to kill a pig 


now being made to trace their places of | during the waning moon. It mast always be 
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done when the moon is waxing. This belief Mr. Trice- Martin sees this query, I hope he 
is acted upon with a faithfulness which may will forgive my referring him to another 
be called religious. Mr. Theodore Bent in his | (9"" S. vii. 469), which he will doubtless be 
book ‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland’ | able to answer at the same time. . V 
says, referring to a fragment of pottery in 
the shape of a pig which ‘he had found amidst 
the ruins of a temple :— 

“It is curious to note that lian observes that 


ANNE Bitson.—Can any reader supply the 
maiden name and parentage of Anne, widow 
of Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, 
the Egyptians sacrificed a sow to the moon once a 1597-1616, and his administratrix (letters 
year, and Herodotus says that the only deities to] granted 25 June, 1616 ; see Chester's * West- 
whom the Egyptians were permitted to sacritice a} minster Abbey Registers,’ Harl. Soc. Publ., 
pig were the moon and Bacchus.’ vol. x. p. 113)? Her husband, who was 
I should like to know whether the belief to| Warden of Winchester College 1581-96, was 
which I have referred is common in other} the first warden who married. Upon his 


parts of England. M. CHAPMAN. relinquishing that post there was a struggle 
Hereford. between Queen Elizabeth and the fellows 
[See 4% S. viii. 505; ix. 24, 207; 9 S. vi. 173, 426,] as to the appointme nt of his successor, and 
516; vii. 93.) it is interesting to notice that in his letter to 


Lord Buckhurst on 18 May 1596 (‘Cal. St. P. 
Ac There Dom., 1595-7, p. 228), Bilson quaintly alludes 

vedigree of Acland of Chittlehampton in to his own marriage when he peaks of 

yey! dig George Ryves, one of the candidates for the 

re ign. é ny in ormation as oO 1€ é house, being single (as I was for tw elve years 


scendants is family would be wel-|,- 
descendants of this family oO c till I grew weary of solitary labour).” It 
comed. RALPH SEROCOLD. ; 
may be added that Bilson had been head 


I shall be| master at Winchester 1571-81, a fact which 


Entries iN Parisu REGISTER. 
oblige “l for information as to the following ex pli ins the somewhat obscure statement in 
entries ina parish register : under date 1636, the biogrs aphy of him in the ‘D.N Mie vol. 

“ Paid for white ning and a the Church | P- 43, that “he is also stated by some (adds 
“70 Marks | the ‘ Athen ’) to have been a schoolmaster.” 


and the Septem *: and under 1700, 

or Letters for the poor to wear on the right H. ©. 

arm according to the late act of Parliament.”| Surnames peRIvep FROM FreNcH Towns. 
L. J. ©. —What present English surnames are derived 


from places in Normandy or other parts of 
France? I believe Neville, Mowbr: ay, Gurney, 
Gurdon, are some of them. G. Hit. 


Ear.iest EvuroPpEAN MENTION OF VEDAS.— 
The earliest mention in Europe ot the Vedas 
is said to be in a book called ‘De Tribus 
Impostoribus,’ a copy of which does not {Such must be very numerous. Let us suggest at 
appear to be in the British Muse ‘cum. Can _ e D’Aubigne, Beaumont, Bray, Granville, Har- 
any one give an account of this book, and 
quote the passage referring to the Vedas Venables, Vernen, 2c.) 

W. Crooke. 


{Long articles on ‘De Tribus Impostoribus,’ by ‘Les Laurters pe Nassau,’ SMALL Ferro, 


the late Mr. R. C. Curistre and Mr. Exiwr| 1612.—Some years ago I picked up a cory of 
HopGKIn, appeared 7 S. viii. 449.) this book, and I should be much obligel to 
> - . any of your correspondents who could tell 

THMA’ *RECIOUS STONE. QO 
KATHMATH,” A Preero TONE nN! me anything about it. I think that it nust 


~ cing. ack “ige 
18 Dee., 1205, King John acknowledged the |), scarce, as the only other copy that I have 
receipt, “by the hand of brother Alan, pre- |): 

discovered is in the British Museum, and 
ceptor of the New Temple of London, and] 41. of the many booksellers whom I hive 
brother Roger the almoner,” of (¢nter alia) 
ed asked has ever heard of it. The book cen- 
*Mantellum de samitto vermeillio frettatum cum | tajng 284 pages, and 40 woodcuts, mosily 
saphiris et kathmathis et perlis cum uno firmaculo f battl j T) 

ante insuto Baldredum de eodem samitto cum | OF D&SHes and sieges, ere is an engrave 
| title page. On the frontis spie ce there is a 


kathmathis et aliis lapidibus unum tirmacu 

lum cum iiij* smaragdis iiij. sap et iiij. bale is | of Prince Maurice of Nassat, 
et j. turkeiso i hardillone.” —* Rot. Litt. Pat.,’| engraved by Ia. Matham, and what | suppos 
ISS, p. 55, col. 1. to be his coat of arms is on the opposite 


I do not find kathmath nor hardilo in either | page. The letterpress is in French. The 
Du Cange or Trice-Martin. Can one of your | 
readers tell me what the words mean! If 


00k begins with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, : and the rest of it gives an account 
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of the wars.of Prince Maurice against the 
Spaniards from 1588 to 1607, concluding with 
the particulars of the truce for twelve years 
made between the Spaniards and the Dutch 
in 1609. B. D. 


Rappon Famiry.—Will some reader tell 
me anything known about Raddon, and if the 
Raddons are descendants of Baldwyn de 
Raddon? I have been looking over the 
history of Devonshire, and see just a little 
mentioned, and should certainly like to know 
more. (Miss) J. Rappon. 

6, Bedford Terrace, Plymouth. 

3ARLICHWAY HUNDRED, WARWICKSHIRE.— 
I notice that this hundred appears as Bax- 
oe at p. 120 of Joseph Hunter's transcript 

‘The Great Roll of the Pipe for the First 
Year of the Reign of King Richard the First,’ 
London, 1844. Is this correct, or is it a mis- 
reading ? Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Henry Seymour Conway, 1721-95.—Can 
any one tell me whether F ield-Marshal Con- 
way was ever a member of Harrow School? 
Neither the ‘D.N.B, nor the Harrow Register 
(1800-1900) is here of use; but on a panel 
of the Fourth- Form Room are carved the 
letters “ H. S. Conway.” A. R. Bay.ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Seglies. 
ST. CLEMENT DANES. 
(9 S. vii. 64, 173, 274, 375 ; villi. 17, 86, 
186, 326.) 

It seems that I was right in my surmise that 
H.’s explanation of his remarkable statements 
as catalogued at p. 186 would prove to be 
very informing. We are now told that Osgod 
Clape, who flourished in the eleventh cen- 
tury, is “the eponymus of Clapham” (Surrey), 
a ni A which is mentioned in a famous deed 
of the ninth century! I suppose that we 
shall next be told that the same worthy out- 
law was responsible for the name of the other 
Claphams and the various Claptons which 
bar find in different parts of the country. 

Cou. PRIDEAUX says :— 

“What we do know is that the te = es ation -wich 
or -wick is not a native English word, and that = 
A.-S. wie, a dwelling, from which it is derived, 
merely borrowed from the Lat. wicus, a village 
Now this is exactly what we do not know, 
and what I do not fora moment believe ; and 
it is time the old-fashioned idea was exploded. 
Itis utterly impossible that the immense num- 
ber of English inland names embodying or 
consisting of wick, week, wich, and wyke,and the 


large number of Dutch and Belgian wijks and 
Low German wiks, should be derived from 
Lat. weus, which has left such a meagre 
legacy behind it in France and South Ger- 
many (where Roman influence was strongest) 
compared with the swarms of names derived 
from villa. One can understand the Ger- 
manic races borrowing strata (via), “a paved 
road,” from the Romans, who taught them 
how to make these improved means of inter- 
communication ; but to borrow a word for 
“village” is quite a different matter. 

Expert opinion in Germany and the Low 
Countries is now largely against the deriva- 
tion from vicus, the chief exception being 
Kluge, who evidently has not devoted enough 
attention to the archeology of the matter and 
to the lessons taught by place-names. Those 
specially interested in the question are re- 
ferred to Joh. Fritz’s ‘ Deutsche Stadtanlagen,’ 
and particularly toa review of this book by 
R. Henning, published in the Anzeiger /f. 
deutsches Altertum, xxv. (1899), pp. 248-9. 
Kluge’s Latin derivation is here scouted, the 
reviewer proceeding : 

**Wie sollten die aii die immer ihre 

Dérfer hatten und benannten, in einer von directen 
rémischen Einfliissen und Ueberlieferungen ent- 
fernien Gegend zu der Entlehnung gekommen sein? 
Solite man dann nicht eher am Rhein und in Ober- 
deutschland solche Namen erwarten, die hier jedoch 
véllig fehlen ?......So ist das Wort und zweifellos auch 
die Sache Alter, als dass fur diese Anlagen an siid- 
liche Einfliisse gedacht werden kénnte. Sie gehen 
indie Zeit der altesten sic hsischen (und nordischen ?) 
Stadtegriindungen zuriick.” 
In short, A.-S. wie and O. Nor. O. Sax., 
O. Fris., and Low Ger. wtk, Du. wijk= 
O.H.G. wth, are native Germanic, connected 
with “weak,” and can have nothing to do 
with Lat. views, which is from a different 
root. Hy. Harrison. 


CLrock Watcu Ficures (9% §. viii. 
385).—The use of III] on clocks and watches 
is simply a survival. Inthe old Roman nota- 
tion both ILI] and IV expressed the figure 
four, as I[X and VIII indicated eight, VILIT 
and IX nine, XILV and XIII thirteen, and so 
on. but while alternative forms gradually 
fell into disuse, and in all other directions the 
numerals ‘became standardized as we now 
know them, the variant form of four was per- 
petuated upon sundials, and from sundials was 
transferred to those more accurate time-tellers 
clocks and watches. Britten, in ‘Old Clocks 
and Watches,’ mentions the use of the LIII as 
remarkable, but appears to have overlooked 
its transmission from the sundial. On p. 178 
of Britten’s book is a picture of a clock by 
Tompion in the Pump-hoom, Bath, with the 
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ordinary figure IV inverted in lieu of the 
four strokes; and in Benson’s ‘Time and 
Time Tellers’ (London, Hardwicke, 1875), 
p. 40, is a picture of an English watch, dated 
1593, with the same marking. 

Ricuarp WELForRD. 


There is a tradition among watchmake rs | 
that the first clock that in any way resembled | 
those now in use was made by Henry Vick in 
1370 for Charles 
king, anxious to find some : vult with a thing | 
he did not understand, said “You have got 
the figures on the dial wrong,” “ Wherein, 
your Majesty ?” said Vick. “That four should | 
9 four ones,” said the king. ‘*You are 
wrong, your Majesty,” said Vick. “I am 
never wrong!” thundered the king ; “ take it | 
away and correct the mistake ”: and « orrecte | 
it was, and from that day to this four o'clock | 
on a clock or watch has been IIII instead of | 
IV. ConsTANCE Russe... 
Swallowfield. 


The four on the clocks at P utney and 
F ulham churches, at either side of the bridge, 
is given both forms. THomas, 


Four o'clock is not “alws ays” expressed by 
Ill. For example, the clock on the Albert 
Memorial, in the heart of Hastings, the centre | 
of its chief thoroughfares, has IV. WwW. Ss. | 


Frower Game (9 S. vii. 329, 397, 474, 511: 
viii. 70, 232).—The dandelion ¢ hain, as well as 
chains of daisies, buttere ‘ups, &e., is made by 
Scottish children, without any thought of 
eneuresis inthe minds of the youthful we avers, 
though they do call the plant “ nissabed,” or 
rather “pishbed.” If they associate anything 
with the folk-name, it is a feeling as to the 
character of the plant itself, and not an 
apprehension of eaeatene nees in their own 
experience. Stained palms of the hands they 
readily assume as the outcome of their amuse- 
ment, jus st as boys do who gather dandelions 
for their rabbits: but be yond this there is no 
anxiety as to results. Tuomas Bayne. 


The more one studies the customs and 
dialects of En, gland and Germany the 
stronger becomes one’sconviction that, happily, 
much more is left in both countries of the old 
stock of beliefs, usages, and words than the 
so-called well-educated modern Englishman 
and German suspect ; and to one who could 


embrace with one glance the counties and 
provinces of the two lands, and could per- 

ceive their languages, such as they still exist, 
all at once, the resemblance would appear 
striking. It is not only the practice of 
making dandelion chains—a favourite sport | 


V. of France, and that the | 


also with our country children—that sug- 
gests to me this remark, but also the dia- 
| lectal designation for “ant” mentioned by 
Mr. Wetrorp. In my little native country, 
the Duchy of Anhalt, people west of the Elbe 

-those of Dessau, Cothen, for instance—call 
it Séch-emse (long e=English a in fate, s in 
ithe second word=z:): sechen is a Very low 
| word for urinate; emse is contracted from 
émese, your emmet. East of the Elbe, in and 
| about Zerbst, the y give it the name of Piss- 
| mire, which is e “xactly the same as that used 
| by Shakespeare, and very likely he pro- 
| aoeend it as we still do. It is to the 
| pungent liquid which ants emit when irri- 

tated, and which the common folk take for 
their urine, that this ae a is due. 

Dr. G. 


| Berlin. 

Mr. Ricuarp We note is deeply 
interesting. I have never heard the word 
| pissemmet applied to an ant in this locality, 
although I observe that Sternberg gives pess- 
emmott in his glossary. The word emmet is 
practically unknown here, but pismire (which 
[ see is duly placed in Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’) 
is in constant use. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Has Mr. WeE.tForp forgotten what Gerard 


| says of the uses of the dandelion ? “ Boyled 


in vinegar, it is good against the _paine that 
troubles some in making of water. 

Sone Wantep (9* §S. viii. 145, 228).—This 
song is to be found in ‘ a ties and Gravities,’ 
by one of the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses, 
vol. ii. pp. 148-9, where it is called * Bachelor's 
Fare,’ and is said to have been sung by Bruin 
the farmer “to the old tune of ‘The Hunting 
of the Hare.’” My edition, the third, is dated 
1826. It is most probable that this is the 
original source of the song—that is, of the 
words. Ernest B. Savace, M.A., F.S.A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 


SarGENT Famiry (9 vii. 329, 432; see 
viii. 16, 234).—The following information may 
possibly assist Mr. Larrent. <A pedigree in 
Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘ Hist. of Sussex,’ 
II. i. 275-6, states that William, third son of 
John Sargent, M.P. for Seaford, &c., by 
Charlotte, daughter of Richard Bettesworth, 
married Sophia, daughter of George Arnold, 
of Halsted Place, Kent, and had children. 
This William Sargent, who was baptized at 
Woollavington on 8 Feb, 1787, was a Win- 
chester scholar 1798 1803, and afterwards a 
“clerk in the treasury” (Kirby). He was 
identical, I believe, with William Sargent, 
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principal clerk and agent for commissariat 
supplies (Treasury Office) 1827-34 (Rider's 

‘Brit. Merlin’), and paymaster at the pay 
ottice for civil services 1835-48 (‘ Royal 
Calendar’). His younger brother Henry 
Sargent, baptized at Woollavington on 7 Nov., 
1788, became a Winchester scholar in 1800, 
and entered the service of the East India 
Company in 1806 (Kirby). He was identical 
with Lieut.-General Henry Sargent, of the 
Madras army, who died at Oxney Court, near 
Dover, 19 Nov., 1865 (Gentleman's Magazine, 
1866, i. 146). 

According to Hasted’s ‘Kent’ (1778), i. 
321, a John Sargent, Esq., was the owner (by 
purchase) of Halsted Place, Kent, at the date 
of that book. The (Gentleman’s Magazine re- 
cords (vol. Ixi. p. 878) the death on 21 Sept., 
1791, at Tunbridge Wells, of John Sargent, 
Esq., of Halsted Place, Kent, promising “some 
further particulars,” which apparently were 
never published. It also records (vol. lxxii. 

1156) the death of _ widow in Great 
Ormond Street on 5 Dec., 1792. H. C 


“Moucnarp,” Pottce Spy (9 viii. 340). 
—Barrére, in his ‘Argot and Slang,’ s.v. 
Mouche "detective, instances the ./iicke, or 
spy of German cant. Miicke fly. He had 
given derivations under ‘ Mouchard.’ 

ArtTHuR MAYALL. 

Tue Turvin Corners (9 §. viii. 258, 298, 
350).— In Lord Lytton’s ‘ Night and Morning’ 
coining is introduced (book iii. chaps. viii. 
and ix.). This is not, however, the story to 
which Mr. P Ic “4: alludes. 

RQUHART. 

Castle Pollard, 


Ancient Britisn Cirtes S. viii. 359).— | 


At Llandudno, on one of the smaller hills 
round Great Orme Head, just over the sea, 
are (or were) the very perfect remains of an 
ancient British city. The top of the hill, 
called Shan Dinas (ancient fort), is surrounded 
by a cyclopean wall in very fair preservation, 
and within it are numerous circles of stone, 
the foundations of the cztyan or wicker huts 
that were built on them. Among them is a 
perfectly balanced rocking stone, which the 
people call Cridd Tudno (St. Tudno’s cradle) ; 
es a pillar stone, evidently an object of 
phallic worship. I was staying at Llandudno 
some years ago, and the ancient city was 
frequently visited by me. Last July I was 
there for a day with a friend. Not being 
able to visit the city, I endeavoured to point 
out its situation from the Esplanade, ¢ pel sent 
him up the hill to see it ; but he did not find 
it, anc 


from some quarrying work I could see | 


I am afraid the very interesting remains have 
been destroyed, for I asked some persons in 
the town about it. They knew the name 
Shan Dinas, but nothing about the remains. 
On the further side of the hill were the ruins 
of a very small church, and about where the 
altar would be was a flat tombstone with a 
beautiful floriated cross on it, but no inserip- 
tion. Thechurch has since been rebuilt, and 
service is held in it. 
FRANCIS Ropert Davies. 
Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


Atmanac Mepats (9 §. viii. 344).—I have 
one lettered “1782 A Calendar.” The centre 
in squares gives the months and days, and 
in three other spaces at sides and bottom 
the feasts and dates on which they began. 
The centre of the reverse is filled with the 
moon’s phases for the twelve months, with 
the dates. Two of the side spaces give the 
terms and dates when each began. The third 
space has “King’s Birthday, June 4, Acces. 
Oct. 25, Coro. Sept. 22, Pr. Wales Born Aug. 12.” 
The remaining side space contains “ Queen’s 
Birthday May 19, Gold. Num. 16, Epact 15, 
Dominical Lett. F.” TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Yes, these are made now. I have seen 
them within the last couple of years, with an 
almanac on one side and an advertisement 
on the other. WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


These are still made. I carried one last 
year. It was made of aluminium, was about 
the size of half-a-crown, and a one penny. 

. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


“Custice” (9 §. viii. 16, 94).—-The following 
appeared in the Devon and Ereter Gazette of 
6 September : 

“ The description in the Gazette's * London Letter’ 
of the severe punishment inflicted on a schoolgirl 
has led a correspondent to write on the modes of 
correction used on the last generation of scholars 
in Berrynarbor and neighbouring parishes. He 
says: ‘ The weapon called a “ cutstick” (or should 
it be custick ?) was an oval piece of wood, about three 
inches in diameter, with a long handle attached. 
The punishment consisted of a series of slaps on 
the } ches of the hands with this, and, to intensify 
the pain, one side was besprinkled with small iron 
ne og or “sprigs,” raised about one-sixteenth of an 
inch ! e nab ling 4 the culprit to get what was known 
as either “‘figgy” or sik, This was before 


the advent of the School Board system.’ ” 


W. Curzon 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Marran Hymn viii. 343).—I think 
that Dr. Lingard was the author of this 
hymn. It is in part a paraphrase of the 
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‘Salve Regina,’ which is the last of the| Prof. Earle is right, the latter-day pronuncia- 


antiphons of the B.V.M. found in the 
Breviary, at the end of Compline, and said 


or sung from Trinity Sunday until Advent. | 
to sing | 


With Dominicans it is customary 

this antiphon by the bedside of a dying 

religious; and the Carmelites recite it on 

leaving the altar at the end of Mass, after the 

last Gospel. GeorveE ANGUS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


This hymn is given in full in ‘Arundel 
Hymns,’ part i., edited by the Duke of Norfolk 
and Mr. Charles T. Gatty (Boosey & Co.), and 
the author’s name is stated as Rev. John 
Lingard, D.D. The music (two tunes) is also 
given, with sources of origin. 

J. BeERNIERE SMITH. 

4, Gloucester Terrace, N.W. 


ACERVATION (9 S. vii. 420, 485; viii. 70, 
361).—The story of the Markgraf is founded 
on a similar account in the * Volsung Saga.’ 
See some remarks in an article * Beasts 
and Birds of the Law’ in the Spectator, 
10 July, 1886, p. 909. W.Ck 


SURRENDER OF LAND By A Straw (9 8S. 
viii. 303).—See 6% S. vi. 534; vii. 218, 253, 374, 
433 ; vill, 258 ; xii. 451; 7S. ii. 258. 

B 

SHIFTING PrRonuNctATION (9 S. viii. 
164, 291)—K. S. remembers Marlborough 
being locally pronounced Molborough for 
fifty years past, and OLD MARLBURIAN speaks 
of “every boy who ever was at” Marlborough 
doing the same thing ; meaning, of course, 
boys who can still be come at, so that we 
can hear what they say, for we cannot reach 
dead Marlburians to learn how they pro 
nounced the word in their boyhood. In OLp 
MARLBURIAN’s comments we have exactly 
the information desired by the present writer. 
If Prof. Earle’s suggestion —that Marl is pro- 
bably Me'r and léah or léa—is a correct one, 
then surely the reasonableness of the surmise 
as to Morl being quite different from the old 
pronunciation is the more fully established, 
and the “‘ wrongness” of JJorl also, in this 
sense, that that sound gives one no sort of idea 
of the original meaning of the place-name, 
which name surely was originally given on 
purpose that it might indicate that meaning. 
One can quite conceive that Mar/ was origin 
ally pronounced airl, just as part and part 
ridge are still pronounced part and pairt 
ridge by the village inhabitants of many 
scores of miles of the North Country. 
here, too, which is nearest the original sound 
(whether French or Latin), partridge or 


pairtridge? Surely then it is clear that, if | 


And | 


tion of Marlborough leads one right away 
from the signification of the word, and the 
sounding of the word with the name-sound 
to the ¢ leads one straight to it. The sign- 
post is still standing, but we elect to ignore 
it. The question how long the deeper vowel- 
sound (disguising the meaning) has obtained 
remains open; but is it not a fair con- 
tention, if the tendency of vowel-sounds_ is 
ever to deepen (and the Frenchman Dr. 
Delaunay says that is so), and if Frenchmen 
still sound the letters mal as they do, that 
we cannot conceive of the spelling .J/a/brouck 
having been sounded JWVolbrouck? The 
French do not (as to sound) yet speak of 
“mol-de-mer,” though we have deepened 
Elfred and c£lfred into something much 
like Olfred, and may perhaps even conceive 
of fashion in time converting the sound (as 
with orlborough) into Orlfred ! But is it 
not wise to keep an eye on what may bring 
us back (under such corruptions) to the 
original meanings of words? This an atten- 
tion to the alphabetic name-sound in the 
vowels of old words will often do for us, and 
“ Ve'r léa borough” seems good testimony 
to this. ‘ 


With regard to the pronunciation of Marl- 
borough, it would appear to have been the 
same in 1705 as now, for in the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Peter the Less, 
Chichester, for that year (as given in vol. xliv. 
of the ‘Sussex Archeological Collections’ 
just published’, the following item occurs : 
“July 15th, for Ringing of the Bells for 
Molborows Victory over the French, 0.3.0.” 
Spelling in those days was mostly phonetic. 

E. E. Srreet. 

Chichester. 

BLACKMORE OF BisHor’s Nympton (9 58. 
viii. 343).—The Blackmores to, whose stock 
the late Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the dis- 
tinguished novelist, belonged, were a well- 
known old North Devon family. Writing to 
me upon 29 September, 1897, the talented 
author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ referring to his 
own armorial bearings, remarks :— 

“The three chevrons in my arms are gules, and 
the pales, or pallets, are red, too, supposed to 
indicate bloody strokes (by a royal hand) upon the 
shield of one of my ancestors, who fought well.” 
Then he well-beloved 
cramped, but precise 
handwriting : 

“My father’s 


continues, in his 
characteristically 


forbears were North Devon 


yeomen, and small landowners for three years at 
’arracombe; but my 
blood. 


Parracombe, it may be added, is exactly 


mother’s were of blue 
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fourteen miles north-west of Bishop’s Nymp- 
ton. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


CROMWELLIAN Forretrures (9 viii. 
383) — Probably the information required 
may be obtained from the under-mentioned 
work, a copy of which may be inspected at 
the Corporation Library, Guildhall : 

‘The report of the Commissioners to enquire 
into the Lrish forfeitures, delivered to the House of | 
Commons, December 15, 1699 London, 1700. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. | 


No complete list of the Irish landed pro- 
wietors whose estates were declared to be 
forfeited on account of the rebellion of 1641 
has ever been printed, but ‘The Irish 
Landed Gentry when Cromwell came _ to 
Ireland,’ by John O'Hart (Dublin, James 
Dutfy & Sons, 1887), pet wy lists of forfeit- 
ing proprietors in several meeaene’ 

D. B. 


** YOUR FRIENDS WILL BURY You ” (9"§, viii. 
405).—This occurs in the concluding line of a 
verse written by me and published under my 
name eleven years ago :- 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THO’ POOR! 
To be contented is the only plan 
To bear the pinch of poverty in man: 
Ne’er tell a soul that you are wanting bread, 
All those who know it pre fer to see you dead ; 
Don’t care one for what says Mrs. Grundy, 
Who wouldn't spare a copper, e’en on Sunday. 
If hungry—starve ; if thirsty—take a draught 
Of that cheap wine which good old Adam quaffed; | 
If bedless, boardless, minus sock or shoe, 
Your friends will bury you, that’s all that they will 
do. 


TREEVE EpGcome. 
Inner Temple. 


Arms on A viii. 323). — Mr. 
Withington, the well-known American 
genealogist, has pointed out to me that these 
arms are only a variation from those given 
in Papworth’s ‘Ordinary of British Armorials,’ 
949, col. 1 :— 

“Horn, and in chief two mullets. Or, a tree 

growing out of a mount in base vert, a hunting horn 
hs anging therefrom on the dexter side sa., stringed 
and virolled gu ; in chief two mallets of ‘the last. 
Short, Borrowstounness, Scotland. 
With this hint I trust at some Seotch 
reader of ‘N. & @. may be able to say to 
what Boness or Short family the arms on the 
mug belong. J. Purnivane 


AN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PoEM 
(9 S. viii. 418, 448).—1 am afraid that some | 
at least of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ must | 
think me singularly ill read in our old poets 
not to be aware that the poem which I sup- 


posed to be unpublished was, in fact, one of 
Cowley’s. I can only plead that it is many 
years now since I looked into that poet’s 
works, though I thought I knew his writings 
sufficiently well to avoid so bad a blunder. 
It is singular that, while recognizing the 
poem as being in Cowley’s manner, it did 
not occur to me to refer to his works 
to look for it. It is also singular that two 
of my friends, to whom I showed the poem, 
| like myself, did not recognize it as Cowley’s. 
I hope your correspondents will not deal too 
hardly with me for my oversight, which, 
however, I shall not altogether regret if it 
causes some of them to renew their acquaint- 
ance with a poet who is too much neglected 
nowadays. B. Dope... 


Stanzas vi. and viii. of this poem will be 
found a more than once in the letters 
of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol. He 


/often puts quotations from Cowley into his 


letters, being a nephew of the poet’s under- 
graduate friend William Hervey. has his 
Letter-books, vol. i. pp. 57, 195 ; vol. ii. p. 217. 
The earliest of these three letters was s written 
in 1693. S. H. A. H. 


Morro ror Door or a Hovse (9 8. 
443) — Might I suggest the following as 
Scottish motto to put ov er the door of a house " 

Be happy while y’ er leevin, 
For yjer a lang time deid. 
Artuur F. G. Leveson Gower. 

The Hague. 


A Hoy (9 S. iii. 365, 491 ; iv. 38, 53).—There 
was a“ Hoy” Inn in Creek Road, 8.E., in 1879. 
Such hoys may have been acqu: ainted with 
the devious ways of the smuggler; but a 
respectable ship was the Leigh hoy, which 
sailed for Leigh, in Essex, where there was a 
good road for shipping and a custom-house 
to keep an eye on any “free-trading.” There 
is still a tavern sign of the “ Leigh Hoy ” at 
163, Hanley Street, Mile End Road, E. * Last 
Saturday night,” says the London Evening 
Post of 25 April, 1732, “ Capt. John Mears, 
jun., Commander of the Hurst sloop in the 
service of the customs of the Port of South- 
ampton, seized, near Christ Church, a small 
Hoy, Burden about nine Tons, and in her 
35 Ankers of Brandy and 205 1. of Tea ; all 
which he carried into Southampton.” Was 
it on account of their smuggling bent that 
these vessels, during the wars, were deemed 
worthy of the attentions of the enemy ? 
Apparently it was, for a paragraph in the 
Whitehall Evening Post of 15 July, 1756, 
says: “The Report of a Margaret [see] hoy 
being taken by a French Privateer is void of 
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all Foundation, and supposed to be calculated 


to serve the Interest of private Persons.” | 


The Margate hoy, like the Leigh, also seems 
to have been anxious to show that it 
was doing the “clean thing” in plying to 
and from that popular haven innocent of 
contraband. In view of Pror. SkEAT having 


pointed out such early instances of the word | 


“hoy,” it is perhaps superfluous to mention 
that among the early leaden tokens in the 
Beaufoy Collection there is one of the ‘* Hoy, 
or sailing vessel,” while two other and later 
copper tokens relate to the same sign. Was 
it the dubious character of the hoy that gave 
Sydney Smith occasion to allude, by way of 
contrast, to the “religious hoy which sets 
off every week for Margate”? 
J. Hotpen MacMicnwakt. 

Rowe or CornwWaALt (9 viii. 305, 349).— 
Mr. Hametey Rowe will find a list of some 
of the Englishmen who joined the Crusade 
in 1270 in Rymer’s ‘ Federa’ (ed. 1816), vol i. 
p. 483, and doubtless there are many other 
similar protections on the Patent Rolls of 
Henry III. Mr. Rowe has confused two 
different persons in his query. 
Prince never went on a crusade, and Edward, 
the son of Henry IIL, was not a prince. | 
Until the conquest of Wales there was no 


The Black | 


—that of 1327—names a John de Ryswal and 


others of the family. I imagine that Daniel 
| may have seen such a list of Cornish knights. 

Joun Horson MATTrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Cicero on AuGurRs” (9 vii. 260).— 
Here is another reference by Cicero to the 
subject : “ Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat 
haruspex, cum haruspicem viderit.” —‘ De 
Nat. Deorum,’ i. 26-(71). 

In the quotation previously given “aiebat” 
should, I think, take the place of “dicebat.” 

Rovert PreRPornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


MENILEK (9 S. iv. 7, 112, 171).—There has 
something else turned up on this subject 
since the reply of Cot. Pripeaux, for which 
I thank him. It is fromthe Pall Mal/ Maga- 
vine of August, by Wm. Waldorf Astor, 
entitled ‘ Balkameh ’:— 

“An element of uncertainty will always attach 
| to Abyssinian tradition that the royal family of that 
| kingdom, whereof Menelik is the present representa- 

tive, descends from a son of the Queen of Sheba. I 
| have asked the opinion of Egyptologists, of Oriental 
scholars, and of eminent Churchmen as to the exist- 
ence of this child, and while the consensus of opinion 
rests upon inferential conclusions, there is in the 
surmise which attributes its paternity to Solomon 
nothing conflicting with our knowledge of the Prince 


principality in the kingdom of England, and | o¢ wWicdom. 


in 1270 no prince, except Llewellyn ap 
Griffith. The first son of an English king who | 
bore the title of prince was Edward’s own 
son, who afterwards reigned as Edward II. 
Edward I., before succeeding to the crown, | 
usually called himself and was called | 
“dominus Edwardus domini regis primo- 
enitus.” Though in the Middle Ages and | 
ter the word “prince” was sometimes used 
as a vague complimentary title in writing 
to kings or other great noblemen—as, for 
instance, the King of France, in a letter to 
Henry IIL, styles him “egregio principi | 
karissimo consanguineo suo H. eadem gratia | 
illustri regi Anglie,” &c.—its modern applica- 
tion to all the sons of a king of England has 
no justification in antiquity, and commences, | 
as far as I know, in what a recent writer in | 
the Archeological Journal calls “a period of | 


| 


I was told some years ago, on the authority | 
of “a list of Cornish knights who went to 
the second Crusade,” that among them was | 
a Sir John de Rosewall, of the ancient family | 
of that name who for many centuries livec 
at Rosewall in the parish of Towednack. I 
have never been able to discover this list, or | 
to obtain any evidence as to the truth of the 
above statement. The earliest Subsidy List 


lof his land. 


And further :— 


** And King Solomon gave to the Queen of Sheba 
all her desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that 


| which she had broaght unto the king, so she turned 


and went away to her own land, she and her ser- 
vants.”—2 Chron. ix. 12. 
HEMMING. 
SacriricE: Mounp Buriat (9 
viii. 80, 151).—In November, 1886, a gentleman 


| who got in at Ottery St. Mary, on the way 


from Torquay to Surbiton, and who gave me 
his card as vicar or rector of Salterton, told 
me that he had known a farmer sacrifice a 
calf, building his altar on the highest part 
The story of a gold corselet 
looks a little like that of a “long bow,” does 
it not! I find flint flakes, “as good as new,” 
in the surface soil of my back garden. I 
have a bronze anklet from a tumulus on the 
communal cow-pasture (Chaumont) on La 
Montagne de Chateauneuf—such an upland 
pasture as in Sussex would be called ‘‘ the 
parish down”; there is, or used to be, an 
equally extensive water - meadow pasture, 
reserved in the spring for hay ; but I fear it 
has now been mostly enclosed. The same 
man (Macon?) who told me of his father 
having been a prisoner of war in England 
informed me at the same time of a treaty 
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between the Abbot of La Bussi¢re-sur-Ouche 
and the Seigneur of Chateauneuf, exchang- 
ing right of fire-bote for right of pasture. 
Besides the anklet and the bones on which it 
was found I have the illustrated account of 
the discovery by a M. Cuvier, a stationmaster 
on the P.L.M. and a member of the Lyons 
Archeological Society. The late Dr. Stevens, 
curator of Reading Museum (when I went 
there to deposit an “enclume de faucheur” 
which | had had made for comparison with the 
Silchester “tent-peg”), told me how he had 
once dug upa gold cup, and how Mr. Franks 
had forthwith come down and walked it off 
to the British Museum. Buried treasure has 
always been supposed to be guarded by snakes 
or spirits. When treasure was buried 2" 


who had dug the hole were buried with it, 
for the express purpose of manufacturing 
ghosts, as being least likely to tell tales and 
steal. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


See 6% S. iv. 514; v. 192. 
: Ernest B. Savace. 
St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


“ SHIMMOZZEL” vi. 266, 371; vii. 10). 
—(). V. suggests that Mr. J. S. Farmer would 
be delighted to complete his list of Hebrew 
slang words. Might I add one or two items 
to my compilation? We have mokkered= 
damaged, from "2'3=a blow ; nof, clipped 
from nophker=a light woman ; moskinner= 
pledger, from }}30">. These are words in cur- 
rent use among the masses. If we were to 
attempt cataloguing “slang words” spoken 
in Jewish households, no one man is com- 
petent to undertake so formidable a task. 
Such examples as Mr. Davis gives might 
be endlessly expanded. I do not, however, 
admit that the employment of certain words 
of Hebrew origin invariably implies a mark 
of vulgarity. Take the words chazan=clergy- 
man, dench=saying grace. Now if I ask the 
chazan to hench, this is, to my mind, more 
suitable at a Jewish table than requesting 
the clergyman to say grace. It is the indis- 
criminate use of these phrases that leads to 
decadence of taste. M. L. R. Brestar. 


CHAIN - MAIL REINTRODUCED INTO THE 
Britisa Army (9 8, vi. 488 ; viii. 131, 233).— 
The following announcement appeared in the 
Times of 11 November :— 

“It has been decided that the shoulder-chain 
adopted two or three years ago in the service dress 
of regular cavalry regiments shall be discontinued.” 

In an ‘ Essay on the Art of War’ (London, 
1761) the author says :— 

“In France they have lately suppressed shoulder 


knots among the cavalry or dragoons; they allege 


that in an engagement, by seizing a man by the 
shoulder knot, you can readily unhorse him.” 

But it has been already stated in ‘N. &Q 
at one of the above references that General 
Sir George Luck, when on active service as 
colonel of a cavalry regiment in India, 
encountered a powerful Pathan, who broke 
down the colonel’s guard, and would have 
cloven him almost from shoulder to belt had 
he not been wearing invisible steel shoulder- 
chains sewn in the lining of his tunic, one of 
which broke the force of the slash. W. S. 


It has been decided that the shoulder-chain 
adopted two or three years ago in the service 
dress of regular cavalry regiments shall be 
discontinued in the future service dress. It 
having been also adopted in some Imperial 
Yeomanry regiments at home, orders have 
been given that it is not to be worn in full 
dress, and in newly formed regiments it is 
not to be worn at all. C. 8. 


“Her! Hep!” THE CRY AGAINST THE 
Jews (7 S. xi. 420).—The explanation that 
this ery had its origin in the initials of the 
three words /ierosolyma est perdita is the 
most generally favoured ; but chore is another 
theory which perhaps deserves consideration, 
and which has not yet appeared in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.” M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, in 
his work ‘Israel among the Nations,’ men- 
tions (p. 46 English translation) an hypo- 
thesis of Isidore Loeb that //ep is a corrup- 
tion of the word //ebe! Heb! (“Stop! hold 
him!”) A fact which he mentions, that the 
latter form is still in use in Alsace and Rhine- 
land, makes the conjecture more probable. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Rimes To THackKeray (3™ S. iv. 207, 277, 
318).—Some rimes to the name Thackeray 
were given at these references, which may be 
supplemented all these years later by a quota- 
tion from the lines of Herbert Stockbore, the 
Eton mock poet laureate, who, describing the 
Montem of 1823, praised 

Marshal Thackeray, 
Dress’d out in crack array ; 
Arn’t he a whacker, eh ? 
Atrrep Ropsrns. 

Drypen’s Brorner In America (9" viii. 
364).—The Baronetages state that Henry, 
the third son of Erasmus Dryden, of Tich- 
marsh, co. Northampton, and younger 
brother of John Dryden the poet, was born 
circa 1633-4, and died at Jamaica, leaving a 
son Richard, who was living in 1708. If 
Philip Key went over with him he must have 
been very young. Probably it was the son 
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that accompanied Key from Jamaica to the 
States; but I can find no account of him 
beyond the above. Joun RApcuirre. 


THe Portianp Vase (9"" S. viii. 225, 330).— 
Erasmus Darwin has an apostrophe to 
Wedgwood in the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ where 
the following lines occur (canto ii. 319-20) :— 

Or bid Mortality rejoice or mourn 

O’er the fine forms of Portland’s mystic urn. 
In my edition (1791) there are four fine 
plates of the “ mystic urn,” and an interesting 
note, filling seven large quarto pages, giving 
the history of the vase, and minutely 
explaining how the figures upon it repre- 
sented part of the Eleusinian mysteries 
I am not aware whether the conclusions of 
Erasmus Darwin on this subject have been 
contested ; but, in any case, his exposition 
of them is very elaborate and apparently 
reliable. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“ PRoviDING” = Provipep (9% S§. viii. 162, 
309).— The following is from the Z'imes, 
2 October, p. 3, col. 6 :— 


“*......expressed their willingness to proceed to arbi- 


tration upon all points in dispute between them- 
— and their crews, providing that all sections,” 
Cc. 
It is remarkable that this “providing” 
should have escaped the editor and readers. 
It is an illiterate blunder, though, as Mr. 
OWEN suggests, getting quite common. 
Tuomas. 


Tue Termination “-1T1s” (9% S. vii. 468). 
—As this termination conveys the idea of 
heat or inflammation, might I suggest a 
possible derivation from, or connexion with, 
the Persian word for fire—viz., dtish? Also 
ef. the Aryan root tith, to burn, No. 140 in 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ third edition. 

C. S: Harris. 


Joun PeEacuI or Pecuey (9 viii. 185).— 
John Peche or Pechey, A.M., son of William 
Pechey, of Chichester, Sussex, Gent., on 
22 March, 1671/2, at the age of sixteen 
years, was matriculated at Oxford as a 
member of New Inn Hall; graduated B.A 
29 November, 1675; M.A. 10 June, 1678; 
admitted a Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians 22 December, 1684. 

Joun 

Sones (9 §. viii. 104, 212, 351).—I 
have known the couplet, 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your 
door, 

ever since my infancy. I was then the 


possessor of a moral pocket-handkerchief, on 
which certain stanzas from ‘The Beggar's 
Petition’ were printed. I still recollect the 
two lines indicated and the picture of the 
yoor beggar man which accompanied them, 
but the rest is a blank. I felt sure I could 
find the words amongst Dr. Watts’s ‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children’; but on re- 
ferring thereto | was unable to do so. My 
copy of this little book was published by the 
Religious Tract Society, and bears no date. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The poem ‘ Pity the Sorrows of a Poor Old 
Man’ was printed in the edition of Mavor’s 
spelling-book which nourished my childish 
brain about 1851. How one recollects some- 
times the trivial things learnt in childhood 
and forgets the matters of yesterday or last 
week ! W. J. FirzSmmons. 

Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 


SHAKESPEARE THE “‘ KNAVISH” AND RaBe- 
LAIs (9 S. vii. 162, 255, 330, 474; viii. 206, 
314).—The astonishing statement that ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ was not the production of Shak- 
speare shows that some people pay far more 
attention to what was written, or supposed 
to be written, about Shakspeare than to what 
was written by Shakspeare himself. In a 
great work of genius we see the mark of one 
hand, and one hand only. It is impossible 
to suppose that one man wrote the first book 
of ‘Paradise Lost, and that another man 
wrote the second book. And it is equally 
certain that one man only wrote ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘The Tempest,’ ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet, ‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘King Lear.’ One hand substantially wrote 
all of them, though there might be slight 
interpolations in some of them. That Daniel 
could have been the author of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ is impossible. The style of the two 
authors is quite different, and Daniel never 
rose to the height of Shakspeare. There is 
a passage in Act V. scene iii. of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ which seems to be borrowed from 
Daniel; but Shakspeare’s expression is far 
more beautiful than its original, and it is 
inconceivable to me that anybody could sup- 
pose Daniel to be the author of this passage 
or of the rest of the play. It is interesting 
to observe how Shakspeare repeats with 
variations not only his thoughts and expres- 
sions, but also the characters which he 
draws ; and I referred lately in ‘N. & Q.’ to 
the way in which he does this in * Romeo and 
Juliet.’ It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that one and the same man wrote 
the best plays attributed to Shakspeare and 
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most of the other plays. The lines of Ben 
Jonson on Shakspeare and the conversation 
of Ben Jonson with Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den sufticiently show that Shakspeare was that 
man, even if there were no other evidence of 
the fact. E. YARDLEY. 


Permit me to thank Mr. Curry for his 
proof that in the very same year, 1592, in 
which Greene lampooned Shakespeare as 
Shakescene (and made him wince) another 
dramatist (Kyd?), in ‘Arden of Feversham,’ | 
styled a somewhat ferocious murderer Shake 
bag. Three years later the playgoing Sir 
John Harrington puts out his unmistakable 
innuendoes, and in 1599 Middleton gives to 
Cheating Drone’s lure the name of Shakerag. 
Thus the same idea runs through three of | 
the playwrights’ allusions, while the whole | 
four are contemporaneous, independent of 
each other, and consistent as well with much | 
of what we knew before as with Mr. Axon’s | 
discovery. 

But why does Mr. Curry speak of my 
“hatred” and “hereditary vendetta”? Ido 
assure him that none exists. On the con- 
trary, Lown two of the Folios—a first and 
fourth. I only want, like Mr. Halliwell- | 
Phillipps, to know what the real Shakespeare 
was like. 

I have not even a theory about the plays, | 
save that the eminent scholars and students 
in Lord Essex’s pay, whose centre was at 
Bacon's Twickenham scrivenery, were capable | 
of doing a great deal in that way, and were | 
also in close touch with that very intimately 
connected pair Shakespeare and Bacon. 

W. G. F.S.A. 

32, Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


ApuLation Extraorpinary (8 §. x. 152, 
322).—May I add another instance of this? 
It occurs in the dedication of a sermon dated 
1701, the preacher being John Griffith, M.A.,, 
and the patron William, Duke of Devon- 
shire :— 

“Flattery, my Lord, sits but very indecently 
upon Men of my Profession; Yet, while the 
St. Evremonts applaud Your Valour, and the 
Poets of the Times Your Wit and Judgment de- 
servedly, and all the World, that are honor’d with 
the least Knowledge of Your Lordship, the Awful 
Majesty of Your Person, the Noble greatness of 
Your Mien, and the unaffected Condescension and 
Humility of Your Deportment and Behaviour; 

hope it will not be accounted Parasitical in 
me to express my just Esteem (According to the 
Poverty of my Apprehension, and the small Opor- 
tunities [sic] | have had of so much honour) of Your 
Grace’s unexpected insight into Theological Affairs.” 
Griffith, poor fellow, was the duke’s most 
dutiful chaplain. Ricuarp H. THornrton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Tue (9 S. viii. 61, 126, 
187, 245, 287. 331, 372, 407).—I have no wish 
to prolong this controversy, which seems to 
be unproductive of any real evidence in 
favour of the contention of Mr. Birnp ; but I 
must ask leave to contradict, as flatly as 
possible, the insinuation that I ever used 
the pluralis majestatis, “we.” No suggestion 
could well be more inaccurate. Seeing that 
two correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ had dared 
to differ from Mr. Buirnp, and not one 
had supported his contention, I wrote that, 
as I ventured to think, no one, so far as 
‘N. & 9. was concerned, had yet been 
convinced by his “mass of statements,” or, 
as he now describes it, “literature.” That 
that was “a style and a statement contrary 
to patent facts,” as he céntemptuously 
asserts, is, I think, not at all justifiable. 
When facts are adduced I shall be happy, 
like others, to submit to their cogency, as I 
have said before. If a disputant wishes to 


|retire from a discussion gracefully, while 


claiming the privilege of the last word, he 
should refrain, I think, from discharging 
Parthian shafts. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Twice has Mr. Buryp darkly hinted that 
he will have more to say on the origin of 
the French National Anthem “elsewhere,” 
and has also concluded twice with “these 


| final lines.” Why is Mr. BLIND so anxious 


to rob the real author and composer of his 
rights? Is it because Mr. BLIND is anxious 
that one of his own countrymen should be 


| hailed as the producer of this great work ? 


I have already shown that the claimants to 
the melody put forth by Mr. Burnp are ruled 
out of court on the mere trifling matter of 
dates. Mr. Bitnp’s last note on the subject 
brings forth nothing that has not been 
known to hundreds, if not thousands, of 
students these twenty years past. 
8S. J. Aparr 
Barras (9 8, viii. 202, 228, 267).— Perhaps 
Canon Taytor did not know the Cornish 
cliff called Barras Nose, close to Tintagel. 
It is a high and steep promontory, washed by 
the sea. H. M. Batson. 


“ EXPENDITOR” (9 S. viii. 303).—There is 
an officer bearing this title in Romney Marsh, 
Kent. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Avutuors oF QvoraTions WANTED (9 
viii. 85, 154).— 
The lines beginning “* Have communion with all” 
seem to be a wordy paraphrase o 
Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none, 


in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ I. i. w. 8. 
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Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by J. A. H. Murray, M.A., LL.D.—Vol. V. 
Hto K. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE progress made in the great Dictionary is duly 

noted in our columns upon the appearance of the 

quarterly sections. The rate at which this is main 


tained becomes increasingly apparent with the 
advent of successive volumes. Five we 
volumes are in the hands of the public, and with 


strewn is from the Dai/y Telegraph in 1900. Under 
the form hoo-too, kotow is met with so early as 1804. 
Karoo or karroo=a barren tract in South Africa, of 
Hottentot origin, but of uncertain etymology, dates 
back to the eighteenth century, being used by 
Paterson so early as 1789. One is surprised to find 


the word Js/am used in Purchas so early as 1614 for 


the arrival of the sixth half the alphabet will be | 


generally accessible. Encouraging as is such a 
statement, it conveys but a faint idea of what has 
been done, materials for two or three volumes being 
in course of arrangement, and the entire work being 
so forward that an interruption or suspension of 
the rate of progress is hardly to be feared. In the 
3,820 columns ofehe fifth volume we have a total of 
23,554 words, of which, roughly speaking, three- 
fourths are in current use. This represents for the 
first eleven letters of the alphabet a grand total of 
167,234 words. 

Many curious and 
in the preface. We 
the Bosworth-Toller 


interesting facts are given 
are told that whereas in 
* Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ Hf 
occupies five times as many pages as /, in the 
modern Dictionary / requires rather more pages 
than H. This is, of course, due to the number of 
words beginning with the Latin prefixes in in (?/, 
wm, ir), mtra, mtro. 
old enough to have sustained any phonetic or even 
orthographic change, and few of them readily form 
compounds. Hence, while the main words in J 
amount to 11,250, against 8,900 in //, 
words and combinations, special or obvious, change 
the balance and assign H a total of 16,013 words, 
against 14,447, which are all that can be claimed 
by 7. J and K have respectively but 1,727 and 
1,577 words. H contains, it is said, no Latin pretix, 
but has, on the other hand, many learned words 
from the Greek. Of the exotic words with the 
non-English initial combinations /a-, kh-, ko-, 
kr-, ku-, ky-, it is said that, nume rous as these 
appear, it would have been easy to double their 
number if every such word occurring in English 
books, or current in the English of colonies and 
dependencies, had been admitted. Dr. Murray’s 
constant effort has been to keep down rather than 
to exaggerate “this part of ‘the white man’s 
burden.’” In the long list of services recognized 
names constantly appearing in ‘N. & Q.’ tind 
naturally a prominent place. A further tribute, of 
unequalled warmth, is paid the late Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, the F. H. 
incalculable loss to the Dictionary and would have 
been irreparable, but that the whole of his MS. 
collections have been handed over to the editor, 
and that free access to his important library is 
permitced. As a pure labour of love Dr. Fitz- 
edward Hall devoted for many years several hours 
in the day to the examination of proofs and to 
enriching them from his enormous collections of 
notes. To the recognition awarded to Mr. James 
Platt, Jun., for information concerning words in 
remote languages we have already referred. While 
lealing with the foreign words in A it may be said 
that the ill-omened word kopje, so frequent in use 


mrer, 


of late, is first encountered in 1881 in the Contem- 
porary Review, and that its one combination ‘opje- 


| fellow, 
| the 
Few of these words are | 
| is supplied, though Jack 


subordinate | 


of our columns, whose death is an | 


| tressing to students of limited means in the « 


| which turns the spit to 1587; 


catholike or right-beleeving Musulmans.” We 
have to wait a couple of centuries before encounter- 
ing another instance of use. ./ohation -a rebuke or 
reproof, which we had regarded as a piece of modern 
slang, we find with some surprise in use so early as 
1687. Jaw=to speak, and as a substantive 
loquacity, is in beth senses traced to Smollett, 
The word in anatomy 
etymology, the evidence known to us affording 
contlicting indications. With jaw in the sense 
of loquacity Smollett associates the phrase “ lace 
your jacket.” Under jacket we tind fo line one’s 
jacket, dust, swinge, thrash, turn, &e. If we 
were to seek a word that would best illustrate 
the utility of the Dictionary and the stores of 
erudition in it, we need not travel beyond /ack in 
all its various significations. from /ack, a common 
the associate of /y// or Jil/, to Jack-a- 
Lantern. We should expect to tind every man Jack 
in common use at an early time, but fail to do so, 
earliest authority advanced being Dickens. 
Jack=knave at cards, is found in 1674; jack which 
strikes the bell of a clock belongs to 1498; the jack 
hoot-jack to 1679; 
pike to 15S7. No special information as to 
‘before one can say Jack Robinson,” 
Adams in the seventeenth 
century=a fool. Far too numerous for mention are 
the combinations of this word. The reader is 
counselled to study jackanapes, and, indeed, all 
that is found under the word. Almost the only 
combination of Jack which is not clear is jack-dnife, 
which is said to reach us apparently from the 
United States. The few words with whic h we deal 
are taken haphazard from the‘later portion of the 
volume, and are in no sense representative. Another 
set would have answered in every way as well. 
As we have previously said, the only change we 
could ask is an absolute impossibility, and is 
accordingly futile, viz., that the conditions of 
study required less impe ratively a high desk and 
a bright light ; and younger eyes may find no similar 
requirement. As to the amount of support now 
accorded this truly national venture we have no 
new information. That no country possesses a 
work so thoroughly up to date is conceded. The 
highest scholarship of various countries has been 
brought to bear upon the work from the outset. 
As supplements will from time to time, and accord- 
ing to requirements, be issued, the Dictionary will be 
kept up to date, and the consideration most dis- 
case of 
important works of reference, that by the time one 
edition is completed another is demanded, will not 
apply. A suggestion previously made in these 
columns, that there should be places in every dis- 
trict in which the work aat « be accessible to 
scholars, bore some fruit, and one spirited con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ declared that his own copy 
should be at the disposal of those dwelling iv his 
neighbourhood. This is well so faras it goes. What 
we craved, and still crave, is a society that would 
appoint centres at which it could always be gra- 
tuitously consulted. That difficulties attend such 
proceedings is apparent. Municipal libraries, how- 
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ever, increase in number, and such form convenient 
centres. The time may speedily arrive when every 
moderately sized town will have a reference library, 
and each of these should have the Dictionary and 
its supplements. Such views are perhaps regarded 
as Utopian; but we have lived to see so many 
schemes derided and pooh-poohed, then contem- 
plated and weighed, and ultimately adopted, that 
we cease to be numbered with those of little faith. 
Meanwhile we commend the new volume to the 
attention of our readers. 


Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick (1625-1678): her 
Family and Friends. By Charlotte Fell Smith. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

AmonG the many women, chaste, virtuous, and 

noble, who help to redeem from the charge of entire 

corruption the period of the Restoration has to be 
counted Mary Beste, daughter of the first Earl of 

Cork, and by marriage Mary Rich, subsequently 

Countess of Warwick. Not for a moment is she 

to be compared, as regards influence or ability, 

with Margaret Cavendish, the great Duchess of 

Newcastle (Mad Meg of Newcastle, as she was 

sometimes called), nor, in regard of personal charm, 

with Dorothy Osborne, Lady Temple, one of the 
most fascinating women in literature or tiction. 

Quite worthy is she, however, to occupy a niche in 

seventeenth-century history near 

That sweet saint who sate by Russell's side. 

Saintliness is, indeed, her highest qualification for 

remembrance, though she had, as records show, 

a considerable leaven of firmness not easily 

distinguishable from obstinacy, nor, in those 

days, easily dissociable from undutifulness. While 
engaged upon the life of this exemplary lady 
exemplary, at least, in many respects —for the 

* Dictionary of National Biography * Miss Charlotte 

Fell Smith became interested in her subject, and 

conceived the idea of devoting to her a more sus- 

tained labour, the results of which are seen in the 
present volume. Materials for the task accom- 
plished are abundant. With certain /acun the 
diery which Mary Rich undertook, and maintained 
with commendable perseverance, is in the British 

Museum, where ad. also her * Meditations.’ Ex- 

tracts from these have been issued for the Religious 

Tract Society, and ‘Some Specialities in the Life 

of M. Warwick’ was edited by Crofton Croker for 

the Percy Society. From the Lismore Papers and 
from other sources additional information was 
obtained. A sermon preached by Anthony Walker, 

D.D., at her funeral at Felsted, in Essex, 30 April, 
1678, was issued in Svo in the same year, ** with so 
large additions, as may be stiled the Life of that 
noble Lady, to which are annexed some of her 
Ladyship’s Meditations.” 

On examining the MSS. Miss Smith found, as 
she owns, “no rare liters iry gems, no important 
historical document.” ‘* Yet,” she continues, “a 
gracious, womanly, domestic ‘life was revealed, a 
life which seemed too true and beautiful to be left 
unheeded. At the same time there came to light 
a wealth of information concerning the clergy, 
residents, and social life of the county of Essex at 
the period.” Not wholly domestic, in spite of Miss 
Smith’s disclaimer, though principally so, are the 
glimpses we obtain. In chap. vii. we have an 
interesting account of the Royalist invasion of 
Lees and the efforts—and shall we say diplomacy ? 
—of our heroine to conceal weapons, learn of 


the accident to Sir Charles Lucas, and assist at his 
murder and that of his associate Sir George Lisle. 
We own to be less devoted to the pious countess 
than is Miss Smith, and like her better i in her early 
days, when her father spoke of her as his * unruly 
daughter” for her persistent refusal of the husband 
he had chosen for her, or when, with no less reso- 
lution, though after a nice balancing g of chances, 
she married secretly her self-chosen lover, younger 
son though he was. There is much in the diary 
that is of more than temporary interest, and we 
are glad of the glimpses that are furnished us of 
the brave young Boyles, Dungarvan, Broghill, 
and the rest. Lady Warwick’s * Mediti ations” are 
edifying rather than poetical. She “‘ meditates” 
upon anything that comes under her observation. 
Some of her reflections might well have been taken 
from the books of emblems then in fashion. Shake- 
speare may well have animated some. *‘ A goodly 
apple, rotten at the heart,” seems directly sugzested 
when we tind a he ading such as * Upon seeing a 
Sg fair and beautiful apple, but when I had cut 

, finding it rotten at the heart.” A great addition 
te the attractions of a handsome and readable book, 
which makes direct appeal to a large public, is 
found in the illustrations. These include portraits 
of the heroine after Vandyck and R. White, of the 
first Earl and first Countess of Cork, the first 
Countess of Orrery, the second Earl of Warwick, 
Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, with many ot hers, 
and views of Lismore Castle and Lees— * Delicious 
Leez,” as Lady Warwick calls the Essex residence, 
now in ruins, Which she so long occupied. 


Tue first article in the Fortnight/y consists of 
‘Guerilla and Counter-Guerilla,’ by Sir Charles 
Dilke, with which we must not deal, strong as is 
the temptation so to do. Most of the contents of 
the number come in the same category. The first 
non-controversial paper consists of that of Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman on * Richardson, Fielding, and the 
Andrews Family.’ An animated account is given 
of the youth of Richardson, who was, “ from a boy’s 
point of view, not a little of a milksop, with all the 
weak ways of that unc omfortable type the superior 
person, ’ and, it is added, ‘just as the form of his 
future masterpieces were [sic] determined by his 
bent towards letter-writing, so the narrowly sen- 
tentious, not to say sanctimonious, tone of his 
writings was derived from the early course of his 
emp jloyments and studies.” The question is raised 
whether Richardson was, in fact, so scrupulous a 
moralist as he seems, and whether the sexual mis- 
demeanours he holds up in ‘ Pamela’ had not so 
much attraction for him as to be a determining 
influence on his choice of a theme. This, at least, 
Fielding seems to have thought, and by this opinion 
was inspired the satirical purpose with which 

‘Joseph Andrews’ was begun, though it was to a 
certain extent abandoned as the work progressed. 
The influence upon Richardson of Fielding’s treat- 
ment is held to have been wholly beneficial. Writing 
on ‘ The Irish Literary Theatre and its Affinities, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn is less wholly eulogistic than 
we expected to tind him. As an institution the 
movement finds, naturally, his support. He is not, 
however, insensible to the extravagance of some 
of its supporters, w hich prevents the movement from 
receiving much serious attention in England. Mr. 
Ric hard Davey w — entertainingly and well when 
advancing ‘A More French Facts,’ and his 
article repays nals. He is oblivious enough, how- 
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ever, to talk about a “Sybil” (sic). *‘ Tchelkache,’ 
with which the number concludes, is a tr: anslation 
from Maxime Gorki and is inexpressibly grim and 
terrible. —- The most remarkable article in the 
Nineteenth Century is that by Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
called ‘A New Light on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Cypher.’ We own to not having time to om out 
the theory Mr. Mallock advances, or to « omprehend 
what is called the bi-literal cypher excogitated by 
Bacon. No doubt this might be done by the 
expenditure of a moderate amount of labour. 
We cannot all of us do all things, however, and 
in days when claims upon attention are so 
numerous and so urgent, one is compelled to 
limit one’s interest. When we say, accordingly, 
that what commends itself to Mr. Mallock, and 
is declared to be “of pathetic and dignitied 
beauty,” does not similarly impress us, we own 
that our negative utterance is of little value or 
interest. At the same time, we are willing to grant 
that a mystery which so warmly commends itself 
to a mind so logical as that of Mr. Mallock deserves 
to be studied, even though the result, if we accept 
the deduction, would be to beget a species of 
infidelity, the result of which who shall foresee ‘ 
The mystery of Mary Stuart, on which Mr. Lang 
has tried to throw light, would be pale and insig 
nificant indeed beside that of Shakespeare, Queen 
Elizabeth, Bacon, and Margaret of Navarre. We 
cannot avoid a little dubiety whether Mr. Mallock 
is quite serious. A comparatively small portion of 
the review is occ with questions concerning 
the war. In ‘ Marriage and Modern Civilization’ 
’. S. Lilly finds that Roman Catholic views as 
to marriage and divorce are preferable to those 
accepted by other ecclesiastical communities. Sir 
Robert Anderson’s views as to the way in which to 
treat professional criminals commend themselves 
to us, but we despair of seeing their adoption. Sir 
Wemyss Reid has been in America, and his monthly 
communication gains in interest from what he has 
seen and heard. Mr. Justice Grantham’s ‘ Plea for 
the Circuit System’ is a novelty in - way. Earl 
Nelson’s article on ‘ Back to the Land’ may be read 
in connexion with Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘The White 
Peril.’ Mr. John Coleman advocates ‘A National 
Theatre.’ ‘Sketchesin a Northern Town,’ Part IL., 

*‘Child-Settlers for South Africa,’ and other con- 
tents repay perusal.—Attention in the case of the 
Pall Mall is almost monopolized by the article 
of Mr. W. E. Henley on Robert Louis Stevenson, 
simply headed ‘R. L. 8.’ This has been the sub- 
ject of attack or defence in nearly every literary 
periodical. We will contribute nothing to a con- 
troversy which concerns us not, but will only protest 
against the growing habit of using initials for 
persons or things. It is a time rather to make 
names more precise. Everybody will know, per- 
haps, who is intended by P. B.S. or E. B. B., but 
surely M. F. T. is beginning . be forgotten, and we 
do not wish under C. M. to be perplexed between 
Christopher Marlowe and, say, Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Under the heading ‘A Literary Friendship’ Mr. 

William Sharp describes the sustained intimacy 
between Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. Col. Newnham Davis writes on ‘Good 
Form’ at school and university, in barracks, and 
elsewhere. ‘A Popular Illustrator’ deals with 
Rebuilding of London,’ with Lon- 
don as is, is capital. Mr. Sime’s illustration 
to ‘Hey. ‘aiddle. diddle’ is very comic.—General 
James Grant Wilson gives in the Cornhill 
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a most readable account of ‘Thackeray in the 
United States,” and, besides supplying many in- 
teresting anecdotes, reproduces two water-colour 
sketches of the novelist. Mr. Austin Dobson g 
in his *Ombres Chinoises’ a characteristically good 
picture of last-century life. An exceedingly in- 
teresting paper on the * Reading Public’ is the joint 
production of Mr. Andrew Lang and a working 
man. The statements advanced are discouraging 
enough, but a few genuine readers are to be found. 
We can point to a working man who knows more 
about the Tudor dramatists than ever a professor 
at either or any university. Mrs. Henry Clarence 
Paget describes a daring visit to ‘The Ruby Mines 
of Upper Burma.’ A ‘Londoner's Log-Book’ re- 
mains very amusing, and ‘The Tale of the Great 
Mutiny’ is tinished.—In the Gent/eman’s Mr. Brether- 
ton scolds Defoe for his narrative of ‘The Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal.’ Miss Amy Tasker answers in the 
negative her inquiry ‘ Did Mary Stuart love Both- 
well?’ and rather airily dismisses the Casket 
Letters as forgeries. The questions concerning Mary 
Stuart are not to be settled just yet. Surely the 
Camille Domet mentioned in M. Maurice “r; im urt’s 
‘Censorship of Plays in Fri ance should be Camille 


ives 


Doucet. Another article is on Marrias Music 
in China.’—The most interesting paper in Longman’s 
is that by the Rev. John Vanghanon ‘Some Additions 


to our Native Flora,’ showing what new plants have 
spread from cultivation into wild growth and are 
doing something to compensate for the destruction 
of our native species. Miss C. Fell Smith writes on 
‘The Love Affairs of Frances Cromwell,’ Miss 
Dempster on the ‘ Letters of Lady Louisa Stewart 
to Miss Louisa Clinton,’ and George Paston on 
* The Eighteenth-Century Felon.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the 
notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Devontan (‘Pomeroy Family of Devon,’ ante, 
p. 424).—Send address. We have a letter for you. 

Corricenpum.—P. 423, col. 2, 1. 2, for “ Howard” 
read Havard. 


JSollowing 


NOTICR., 
Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH 


THE FINE ARTs, 


ND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIED 


MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for November 30 contains Articles on 
BYRON’'S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 
LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN 
Prof. SAINTSBURY on the EARLIER RENAISSANCE 
A NEW EDITION of the ETNA 
NEW NOVELS The Traitor’s Way; Ingram; The Fortune of 
Christina McNab. Flower and Thorn; Stephen Kyrie; A Drone 
and a Dreamer; The Story of Sarah, In Search of Mademoiselle ; 
Lucien Leuwen ; Le Crépuscule; Courte Folie; Maitresse Royale 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dean Hole'’s Reminiscences; The English 
Catalogue of Rooks; The Bride's Kook , Chinese Letters, Maries 
of the Emperor Frederick ; A Versailles Christmas-tide; Reprints 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
A LATIN TRANSLATION of the ‘DIV INA OMMEDIA’;“ BUGLE”, 
The PRETENDERS; “ BOOKS WANT SALES. 
Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Physics and Ibynamics; Astronomical Notes; Societies 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS The History of Tintern Abbey; Gift-Rooks and 
Christmas Cards; Portrait Painters at the New Gallery ; The New 
English Art Club; The Raeburn Exhibition ; Gossip 
MUSIC; — Sullivan Concert; Symphony Concerts; Ysaye- Becker- 
Busoni Kecitals; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA -——Gossip 


The ATHEN.2ZUM for November 16 contains Articies on 


MR. LANG'S MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 

SARAH, DUCHESS of MARLBOROUGH 

ENGLAND and FRANCE in the MEDITERRANEAN. 

A BOOK of REMINISCENCES 

NEW NOVELS The Cavalier; Clementina; The Embarras<ing 
Orphan ; Our Lady of Deliverance ; Gillette's Marriage , The Lords 
of Life; The House on the Scar; Harbara West 

RECENT VERSE 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

CHINA and SOUTH AFRICA 

ou TABLE :— Memoir of Sir George Grey ; What's What, 

W. Russell on Irelant, The Truth about the late Ameer 

The New Prayer Book ; Lord hitchener; The Sea; Reprints 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. FREDERIC WARNE. The ENG!ISH ABBREVIATION for 
SAINT; The HARLEY PAWVEKS, ETYMOLOGY of “NARK | 

A NEW BOOK by CHAKLES LAMB, SALE 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Kecent Publications; Dumbuck and Survivals; Societies, 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip | 

FINE ARTS :— The Study and Criticism of Italian Art; Miss Kate | 
Greenaway ; Notes from Rome ; Gossip 

MUSIC :— Promenade Concerts; Popular Concert; Gossip; Perform. | 
ances Next Week 

DRAMA :— Beyond Human Power’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENC 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


The ATHEN.£UM for November 23 contains Articles on 
LADY SARAH LENNOX 
SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT. 
POLICE, OMNIBUSES, and CARS. 
MISTRAL'S LIFE and WORK 


NEW NOVELS :—Marietta; Count Hannibal; In Spite of All; Love 
like a Gipsy; The Prophet of Berkeley Square; The (ld Know- 
ledge; The Wealth of Mallerstang ; Les Kuines en Fleurs. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


| SHORT STORIES 


TWO ORIENTAL DICTIONARIES. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Foreign Office; Dr Conan Doyle on 
the War; Keprints; The African Society's Journal 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
NOTES from DUBLIN; MARIANA; The McKEE LIBRARY; The 
ENGLISH ABBKEVIATION for SAINT. 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—The History of Physiology; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS:—Art for the Young; Messrs. Agnew's Gallery; John 
Constable, R.A.; Gossip. 


MUSIC Ysaye-stecker-Busoni Recital Mr Newman’ Herr 
Kubelik’s Violin Kecital ; Gossip; Performances Next Wee 


DRAMA :—Gossip 


The ATHEN_2&UM for November 9 contains Articles on 
MR RIDER HAGGARD a TRAVELLER. 
The CARE of BOOKS. 
MR. GOSSE’S HYPOLYMPIA 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOVELS: —The Sinner and the Problem; For Love or Crown ; 
The Glowworm ; The Lover's Progress; Mr. Elliott; Reversed on 
Appeal; Mousme, Mariages d'Aujourd’hui ; Der Samariter. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

BOOKS ABOUT the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The English Lakes; Richardson's Novels ; 
Doctor Thorne ; Index to the Debates; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. LIDDELL'S ‘CHAUCER’; BARING the FEET at WORSHIP ; 
MKS VINEK ELLIS; The ELLIS SALE. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCR :—American Ethnological Reports ; Medical The 
Dumbuck Crannog ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FIN® ARTS :—Monographs on Artists; The Society of Medallists and 
Mr. Legros; The Chigi Botticelli ; Gossip 

MUSIC Siegfried’ in English ; Crystal Palace Concert; Miss Fanny 
Davies's Kecital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ; The Th:atre in France 
and England , Gossip. 
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Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VILL. Deo. 7, 1901. 
A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S LIST. 
LUSUS REGIUS. The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 


A.D. A Reprint of the Edition of 1872-5, which 


A Volume of Hitherto Unpublished Auto- contained upwards of Five Hundred Letters, &c., till 

then unpublished, to which are now added others in a 

graph Works by Supplement after the Introduction edited by JAMES 

KING JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 4 vols. 

: crown Svo, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece 
THE FIRST OF ENGLAND AND SIXTH OF to each vol., price Zls. net for the 4 vols. 
SCOTLAND. THE FOURTH VOLUME, 

by ROBERT ©. INTRODUCTION AND SUPPLEMENT 

Fellow of New College, Oxford. , ’ 

HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA graciously May be purchased separately, price 10s. 6d. net. 
accepted the Dedication of the Volume scarcely a month “A reprint of Mr. James Gairdner's edition of ‘The 
before her lamented death. Paston Letters’ with some fresh matter, including a new 


Of this unique and highly interesting work 275 introduction. Originally published in 1872-75, it was re- 


50 N printed in 1895, and is now again reproduced. The 
Copies only have been printed, of which 25 UM- | introductions have been reset tm larger type, and joined 


bered Copies only are for sale. Price 42s. net. together in one, conveniently broken here and there by 
* Brings to light some last poetical remains of beading». Tee preface ally a ne 

ci F in 8 ing sg ful sui 8 highly satisfactory for readers who care about history, 

King James, and qos social oF politics ul, to have this well-printed and admirably 

royalty in this artistic folio, luxuriously printed, introduced and annotated edition of these famous letters.’ 

and ‘inscribed with deepest reverence to the memory Morning Post. 

of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who was graciously 


leased to accept the dedication of this volume of 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 


poems by her lineal ancestor. Rait has before 
now fairly won his spurs as a student of history to SHAKES PEARE. 
whose supervision the august o ade AA wisest In 20 imperial 16mo vols. 
of the Stewarts might not have disdained to commit 
his royal and somewhat tender reputation.” With Title Page and COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
¢ Atheneum Cloth gilt extra, gilt top, gilt back, with Headband 
, and Bookmarker, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Kach Volume sold separately. 


RECORDS. Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG. convenient 


Illustrated. Sls, 6d. net. “A notable feature of the edition is a series of beautiful 
The STALL PLATES of the KNIGHTS _ illustrations, reproduced in colours on Japanese paper. 

of the GARTER, 1349-1455. Edited by W. H. ST. JOHN Aforning J Leader. 

HOPE. 90 Coloured Plates. Limited Edition. net, 
BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. POCKKT EDITION OF 


By Dr. JOHN NISBET. 2 vols. 52s. net THE NOVELS OF GEORGE 
IFE of PASTEUR. By Rene. 
The RADOT. vols. 22: y MEREDITH. 
TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 15 vols. 2s, 6d, net each vol. cloth; or 3s. 6d. net in 
By ELKBANOR G. HAYDEN. Illustrated by L. L. | full leather. 
Brooke. 7s. 6d. net. Now ready:—The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVE- 
NTE and GIOVANNI DEL REL.-BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER.—DIANA of 
VIRGILIO. By P. H. WICKSTEED and EDMUND the CROSSWAYS.—The EGOIST.-EVAN HAR- 


G. GARDNER. 12s. 
RINGTON. 
LE’S TIME TABLE of 
Cc ONst ABLE A.D. 400-1870. Compiled by M. Remaining 6 Volumes at Fortnightly intervals. 
MORISON. 12s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
INDIA. Arranged by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 1. BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
LAKE GENEVA and its LIPERARY Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
LANDMARKS, By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Iilus- 


Illustrated with 100 Collotype Portraits arranged 


trated. 1l&s by Ernest Radford. 
WOMEN and MEN of the FRENCH aude Sanh 
RENAISSANCE. By BDITH SICHEL. ee. * The book is neatness itself in its maroon buckram cover 


16s. net. and its white paper title label. The page is a pretty one.. 


ASIA and EUROPE. By Meredith | Excellent illustrations chosen by Mr. Ernest Radford,’ 
TOWNSEND. 10s. 6d. net Academy. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LIMITED, Westminster. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, Ra? 7, 1901. 
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